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N attempt to deliver a System of the doC-» 
trines and rules proper for dire&ing the 

Practice of Physic, is an undertaking o( 
great difficulty ; and, after an experience of forty 

years in that pradice, as well as much reading 
and reflection, it is ftill with great diffidence that 
I enter upon fuch a work. My duties, howe- 
ver as a Profeffor, have neceffarily produced the 

* i 

following Iheets, intended chiefly as a text-book 
for the ufe of my ftudents. I could have wifli- 
cd to confine it to the hands of thofe who 
attend my lectures, and hear the explanations 
and proofs which I deliver in fupport of my feve* 

i 

ral opinions ; but I have found this to be impof- 
fible, and am therefore laid under the neceility 
of offering my work to the public, even in its 
prefent form. It is, indeed, proper that the pu- 
blic fliouid have accefs to judge of the proprie- 
ty of what I teach ; and I willingly fubmit 

to 
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to their judgment. I mull acknowledge, howe- 
vcr, I have found the comn^pnly received fy- 
flcms to reqoirc fo maty alterations, as well as 
additions, that it is with no fmal! anxiety I pre* 
fume to off$r my own, which if in fo many re- 
new. At the lame time, I cannot offer k» 
a requeft, that, in* judging of a work, 
from its very nature concifc, the learned will 





proceed with refervc, and will not condemn my 

opinions till they fliall be certain that they fully 
comprehend my meaning, and ffiall be acquainted 
with the proofs which I can produce to confirm 
my do&rines. They will, 1 hope, obferve, that 
1 mean to admit no inference of reafoning, 
which I cannot, at the lame time, render, in forac 
mcafurc, probable as a matter of fa£t As, in the 
condu& of the following *ork, this has been my 
peculiar objeft, fo, I flatter myfclf, that any dif- 
putes which may happen concerning my do&rines, 
will always refolve into qucftions with regard to 
facts, which, I hope, thofe who may differ from 
me will be as ready as I am to fubmit to the far- 
ther examination of the candid and unprejudi- 
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N teaching the Practice of Physic, 
we teach to difcern, diftinguifti, prevent, 

and cure difeafes, as they occur in particular 
perfons. 



IL 



The art of Discerning and Distin- 
guishing difeafes, may be beft attained 

A by 
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by an accurate and compleat obfervation of 
their phenomena, as thefe occur in concourfe 
and fucceffion; and by a Methodical 
Nosology, or an arrangement of difeafes 

according to their genera and fpecies, efta- 
blifhed upon obfervation, abftra&ed from all 

reafoning. This arrangement we have at- 
tempted in another work, to which, in the 
courfe of this, we fhall frequently refer. 



III. 



The Prevention of difeafes depends 

upon the knowledge of their remote caufes, 
which are partly delivered in the general 
Pathology, and partly to be delivered in this 



•r. 



treatiie. 



IV. 



The 



moft unavoidably, founded in the knowledge 
of their proximate caufes. This laft requires* 



knowledge 



cine 
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cine, or the knowledge of the ftru&ure, 

a£tion, and fun&ions of the human body; 
of the feveral changes which it may under- 
go ; and of the feveral powers by which it 

can be changed. Our knowledge of thefe 
particulars, however, is (till incompleat, is io 

many refpe&s doubtful, and has been often 

involved in miftake and error. The do£trine, 
therefore, of proximate caufes, founded up- 
on it, muft be frequently precarious and un- 
certain. It muft depend, however, upon the 
extenfive ^knowledge and judgment of the 
phyfician to difcern the degree of probability 

in the feveral parts of medical doftrine, to 
admit thofe only, as a foundation of pra&ice, 
which are fimple, obvious, and certain ; and, 
for the mod part, to admit, as proximate 
caufes, thofe only which are eftabliihed as 
matters of fad, rather than as deductions of 
reafoning. When this cannot be done with 
fufficient certainty, the judicious and pru- 
dent phyfician will have recourfe to Expe- 
rience alone ; always, however, aware of 

the 
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the hitherto incompleat and fallacious ftate 



of Empiricifin- 



V. 



With a ftrid attention to thefe confidera? 
tions in the whole of our condud, we pro- 

"V ceed to treat of particular difeafes in the 

order of our Methodical Nofology. 
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PART I. 



OF PYREXIA, OR FEBRILE 

DISEASES. 



VI. 




Yrexlb, or febrile difeafefc, are diftin- 
guifhcd by the following appearances J 
After beginning with fome degree of cold 
Ihivering, they fhew fome incteafe of heat, 

an increafed frequency of pulfe, and fome 
diminution of ftrength in the animal func- 



tions. 



VII. 



Thde Pyrexiae form a clafs, Which may 
befubdivided into the five orders of F£ vers, 
Inflammations, Eruptions, Hemor- 
rhages, and Fluxes. See Synopfis No- 
fologiae Methodicae* 

BOOK 
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BOOK I 



OF FEVERS. 



CHAP. I. 



Of The Phenomena of Fevers. 



VIIL 



Thofe difeafes are more ftri&Iy called Fe- 
vers, which have the general fymptoras of 
pyrexia, without any topical affe&ion that is 

eflential and primary joined with them, as 
the other orders of the pyrexiae always 
have, 

IX. 
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IX. 



Fevers, on different occafions, have diffe- 
rent appearances in the number and diverfi- 

ty of their fymptoms, and are, therefore, very 
properly confidered as of different genera 
and fpecies. But we fuppofe, that there are 
certain circumftances common to all the dif- 
eafes comprehended kinder this order, which 
are therefore thofe effentially neceffary to, 
and properly conflicting the nature of fever. 

To inveftigate thefe efpecially, it is our bufi- 
nefs ; and we expeft to find them occur- 
ring in the paroxyfm, or fit, of an intermit- 
tent fever, as this is mod commonly form- 
ed. 



X, 



- V 



The phenomena to be obferved in fiich 

a paroxyfm are the following. The per for* 
is affeded, firft, with a languor or fenfe of 
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debility, a fluggifhnefs in motion, and fome 
uneafmefs in exerting it. At the fame time, 
the face and extremities become pale, the 

features fhrink, the bulk of every external 
part is diminifhed, and the fkin, over the 

whole body, appears conftri&ed, as if cold 
had been applied to ir. Now alfo fome cold- 
nefs of the extremities, though little taken 
notice of by the patient, may be perceived 
by another perfon. At length, the patient 
himfelf feels the cold, firft, commonly in his 
back, but, from thence, paffing over the 
whole body ; and now, very often, his fkia 
feels warm to another perfon. The pa- 
tient's fenfe of cold increafing, produces a 
tremor in all his limbs, with frequent fuo 
cufhons or rigors of the trunk of the body. 
When this fenfe of cold, and its effeds, have 
continued for fome time, they become lefs 

violent, and alternate, with warm flufhings. 

By degrees the cold goes off entirely, and a 
heat, greater than natuial, prevails, and con- 
tinues over the whole body. With this 

heat, 
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heat, the colour of the (kin returns, and a 
preternatural rednefs appears, efpecially in 
the face. With the heat and rednefs, the 
ikin is relaxed and fmoothed, but, for fome 

time, it continues dry. The features of the 
face, and other parts of the body, recover 

their ufual fize, and become even more tur- 
gid. When the heat, rednefs, and turgef- 
cence have increafed and continued for fome 

time, a moifture appears upon the face, and, 
by degrees, becomes a fweat, which at 
length prevails over the whole body. As 

this fweat continues to flow, the heat of the 
body abates; the fweat, after continuing 

fome time, gradually ceafes; the body re- 
turns to its ufual temperature, and mod of 

the fun&ions are reftored to their ordinary 

ftate. 



■ * 



XL 



This feries of appearances gives occaiion 
to divide the paroxyfm into three different 
ftag^s, which are .called the Cold, the 

Hor, 
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Hot, and the Sweating Stages or 
fits. 

In the courfe of thefe, a confideraWe 
change happens in the ftate of feveral other 
fun&ions, which is now to be mentioned. 



XIL 

* 

Upon the firft approach of languor, the 
pulfe becomes fometimes flower, and always 

weaker than before. As the fenfe of cold 

comes on, the pulfe becomes fmaller, very 
frequent, and often irregular. As the cold 
abates, and the heat comes on, the pulfe be- 
comes more regular, hard, and full ; and, in 
thefe refpefts, increafes till the fweat breaks 

out. As the fweat flows, the pulfe becomes 

fofter, and lefs frequent, till, the fweat 
ceafing altogether, it returns to its ufual 

ftate. 



XIIL 



The refpiration alfo fuffers fome changes. 
During the cold ftage, the refpiration is fmall, 

frequent, 
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frequent, and anxious ; as the hot ftage 

comes on, it becomes fuller, and more free, 
but is ftill frequent and anxious, till the flow- 
ing of the fweat relieves the anxiety, and 
renders the breathing lefs frequent and more 
free. With the ceafing of the fweat, the 
breathing returns to its ordinary ftate. 



XIV. 



The natural functions alfo fuffer a change. 
Upon the approach of the cold ftage, the ap* 

petite for food ceafes, and does not return 

till the paroxyfm be over, or the fweat has 
flowed for fome time. Generally, during 
the whole of the paroxyfm, there is not only 

a want of appetite, but an averfion from all 
folid, and efpecially animal food. As the 
cold ftage advances, there frequently come 

on a ficknefs and naufea, which often in- 

creafe to a vomiting of a matter for the moft 

part bilious. This vomiting is efpecially 

troublefome towards the end of the cold 

ftage 
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ftage and beginning of the hot. Aa the 

hot flage advances, the naufea and vomiting 
abate, and, when the fweat breaks out, they, 



for the moft part, ceafe altogether, 



XV. 



111! 



A confiderable degree of third is c 
monly felt during the whole courfe of the 
paroxyfm. During the cold ftage, the third 
feems to arife from the drynefe and clam- 
minefs of the mouth and fauces ; but, du- 
ring the hot ftage, from the heat which then 
prevails ; and, as the fweat flows, the mouth 

es moifter, and the thirft, together 



Milt 



with the heat, gradually abates, 



XVI. 



In the courfe of a paroxyfm there is often 
a confiderable change in the ftate of the fe- 

cretions. The circumftances juft now men- 
tioned, fhow it in the fecretion of the faliva 

and mucus of the mouth; and it is ftill 

more 
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more remarkable with tefpcSt to the urine. 
During the coW ftage, the urine is ahnoft 
colourlefc, and without cloud or fediment. 
In the hot ftage, it becomes high coloured, 

but is ftill without fediment. After the 
fweat has flowed freely, the urine depofitt 

a fediment commonly lateritious, and con- 
tinues to do fo for fome time after the pa- 

roxyfm is over. 



XVtt 



Till towards the end of a paroxyfm, ftooli 
feldom occur, except in certain uncommon 
cafes, which are attended throughout with 
a diarrhoea. 



XVIII. 



Analogous to thefe changes in the ftate 
of the fecretions, it frequently happens that 
tumours, fubfifting on the furface of the 
body, fuffer, during the cold ftage of fevers, 
a fudden and confiderable diminution of 

their 
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their bulk ; but which returns, though not 
always, during the fweating ftage. In like 
manner, ulcers are fometimes dried uj> du- 
ring the cold Itage, and return again to dif- 

charge matter, during the fweating ftage, or 

after the paroxyfm is over. 



XIX. 



Certain changes appear alfo in fenfatioa 
and thought. During the cold ftage, the 

fenfibility is often greatly impaired ; but, 
when the hot ftage is formed, the fenfibility 
is recovered, and often confiderably increaied. 



XX. 



With refped to the intelle&ual fun&ionfe 
when the cold ftage comes on, attention and 

recolledion become difficult, and continue 
fo, more or left, during the whole paroxyfm. 

Hence fome confufion of thought takes 

place, and often arifes to a delirium, which 

fotue-- 
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fometimes comes on at the beginning of the 

cold ftage, but more frequently not till the 
hot ftage be formed, 



XXI, 



It belongs alio to this place to remark, 
that the cold ftage lometimes comes on with 

a drowlinefs and ftupor, which often grow 

to a degree that may be called comatofe, or 
apople&ic. 



XXIL 



We have ftill to add, that, fometimes, 
early in the cold ftage, a headach comes on ; 

but which, more commonly, is not felt till 
the hot ftage be forced, and then it is qiu- 

ally attended with a throbbing of the tem- 
ples. The headach continues till the iweat 
breaks out; but as this flows more freely, 
thr gradually goes off. At the fame time 
with the headach, there are commonly pains 

G of 
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of the back, and of fome of the great joints ; 
and thele pains have the fame courfe with 
the hcadaclu 



XXIII. 



Thefe are nearly the whole, and are, at 

leaft, the chief of the phenomena which 
more constantly appear in the paroxyfm of 
an intermittent tever ; and we have pointed 

out their ordinary concourfe and fucceffion. 

With refpeft to the whole of them, however, 
it is to be nbfiTvcd, that, in different cafes, 
the fever: 1 phenomena are in different de- 
grees; that the feries of them is more or lefs 
compleat; and that the feveral parts or ftages 

in the time they occupy, are in a different 
proportion to one another. 



XXIV. 

It is very feldom *}** the difeafe confifts 
of a hngle paroxyfm, fuch as we have now 

delcribed *, 
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A- 

defcribed ; and it more generally happens, 
that, after the feries of phenomena men- 
tioned, and after a certain length of time 
free from them, the fame feries of pheno- 
mena again arife, and obferve the fame 
courfe as before ; and thcfe flates of fever 
and Apyrexi a often continue to alternate 
with one another for many times. In thefe 
cafes, the length of time from the end of 
one paroxyim to the beginning of another, 

is called an Intermission, and the length 

of time from the beginning of one paro- 
xyfm to the beginning of another next fuc- 

ceeding, is called an Interval. 



XXV. 



When the difeafe confifts of a number of 

paroxyfms, it is generally to be obferved, 

that the intervals between them are nearly 
equal; but thefe intervals are of different 

lengths in different cafes. The moft ufual 

interval is that of forty-eight hours, which 



is 
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is named the Tertian period. The next 

mod common is that of feventy-two hours, 
and is named the Quartan period. Some 
other intervals alio are obferved, particular- 
ly, one of twenty-four hours, named there- 
fore the Quotidi ^N, and this is not in- 
frequent; hut all other intervals longer than 
that of the quartan are extremely rare, and 
probably are only irregularities of the ter- 
tian or quartan periods. 



XXVI. 



The paroxvfms of pure intermittent fe- 
ver? are always finulied in lefs than twenty- 
i jur hours; an J, though it happens, Hat 
there are fevers which confift of repeated 
j<*.n#yfms, without any entire intermiffion 
b fween them; yet, in fuch cafes, it is ob- 
L rved, that, though the hot and iweating 

ftj^es ot the paroxylms do not entirely 
ceafe before the twenty-four hours from their 
thinning have expired, they fuffer, how- 
ever, 
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ever, before that time, a confiderable abate- 
ment or Remission of their violence, and, 
at the return of the quotidian period, a pa- 
foxyfm is in fome (hape renewed, and runs 
the fame courfe as before. This conftitutes 

what is called a Remittent Fever. 



XXVH. 



When in thefe remittents, the remiffion 
is confiderable, and the return of a new 
paroxyfm is diftin&ly marked by the fymp- 
toms of a cold ftage at the beginning of it ; 
fuch fevers retain ftriftly the appellation of 
Remittents. But, when it happens, as 
in certain cafes, that the remiffion is not 
confiderable, is perhaps without fweat, and 
that the returning paroxyfm is not marked 
by the moft ufual fymptoms of a cold ftage, 
and chiefly by the aggravation or Exacer- 
bation of a hot ftage, the difeafe is called 
a Continued Flvea. 



XXVIII. 
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In fome cafes of continued fever, the re- 
miffions and exacerbations are fo inconfide- 
rable as not to be eafily obferved or diftin- 
guiflied; and this has led phyficiansto ima- 
gine, that there is a fpecies of fever fubfift- 
ing for feveral days together, and feeming- 
ly confifting of one paroxyfm only. This 

they have called a Continent fever; 
but, in a long courle of pra&ice, we have 
not had an opportunity of obferving fuch a 



fever. 



XXIX. 



With refpect to the form, or Type, of 
fevers, this further may be obferved, that 
the quartan, while it has the longeft interval, 
has, at the fame time, the longeft and moft 
violent cold ftage ; but, upon the whole, the 
fhorteft paroxyfm : That the tertian having 

a fhorter interval than the quartan, has, at 

the 
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the fame time, a fliorter and left violent 
cold ftage ; but a longer paroxyftn : And, 
laftly, that the quotidian, with the fhorteft 
interval, has the lead of a cold ftage ; but 
the longeft paroxyfm. 



XXX. 



The type of fevers is fometimes changed 
in their courfe. When this happens, it is 
generally in the following manner : Both 
tertians and quartans change into quotidi- 
ans, quotidians into remittents, and thefe 

laft become often of the moft continued kind. 
In all thefe cafes, the fever has its paro- 

xyfms protra&ed longer than ufual, before 
it changes into a type of more frequent re- 
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petition 



XXXI. 



From all this, a preemption arifes, that 
every fever confifts of repeated paroxyfms, 

and 
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and differs from others only ia the circum- 

ftances and repetition of the paroxyfras; 
and, therefore, that it was allowable for us 
to take the paroxyfm of a pure intermittent 
as an example and model of the whole. 



CHAP. II. 



Of the Proximate Cause of Fever. 



XXXII. 



The proximate c?ufe of fever feems hi- 
therto to ha\e eluded the reiearch ot phy- 

ficians; ar^i we ihall not pretend to alcer- 

tain it in a manner that may remove every 

i 

difficulty; 
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difficulty ; but fhall endeavour to make an 

approach towards it, and fuch as we hope 
may be of ufe in conducing the practice in 
this difeafe. 



XXXIII. 



As the hot ftage of fevers is (o confhntly 
preceded by a cold ftage, we prefume that 
the latter is the caufe of the former ; and, 
therefore, that the caufe of the cold ftage is 

i 

the caufe of all that follows in the courfe of 
the paroxyfm. 



xxxiv. 



To difcover the caufe of the cold ftage 
of fevers, we may obferve, that it is always 
preceded by ftrong marks of a general de- 
bility prevailing in the fyftem. The fmall-t 

nefs and weaknefs of the pulfe, the pale- 
nefs and coldnefs of the extreme parts, with 

the Shrinking of the whole body, fufikicnt- 

D !y 
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]y ihew that the a&ion of the heart and 
larger arteries is, for the time, extremely 
weakened. At the fame time, the languor, 

inactivity, and debility of the animal mo- 
tions, the irrperfed fenfations, the feeling 
of cold, while the body is truly warm, and 

forre other fymptoms, all {hew that the e- 
nergy of the brain itfelf is, on this occafion, 

greatly weakened; and we prefume, that* 
as the weaknefs of the aftion of the heart 
can hardly be imputed to any other caufe, 

this weaknefs alfo is a proof of the dimU 

nifiied energy of the brain. 



XXXV. 



We {hall hereafter endeavour to (hew that 
the mod noted of the remote caufes of fe- 
ver, as contagion, miafmata, cold, and fear, 
are of a iedative nature ; and therefore ren- 
der it probable, that a debility is induced. 

When the paroxyfms of a fever have ceafed 

to 
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to be repeated, they may be again renewed j 
and are raoft commonly renewed, by the ap- 
plication of debilitating powers. And, fur- 
ther, the debility which fubfifts in the ani- 
mal motions, and other fun&ions through 

the whole of fever, renders it pretty certain, 
that fedative or debilitating powers have been 
applied to the body* 



XXXVI. 



It is therefore evident, that there are three 

ftates which always take place in fever, a 

ftate of debility, a ftate of cold, and a ftate 
of heat; and, as thefe three ftates regularly 

and conftantly fucceed each other, in the or- 
der we have mentioned them, it is prefumed, 

that they are in the feries of caufe and effedt 
with refpeft to one another. This we hold 
as a matter of fad, even although we fhould 

not be able to explain in what manner, or 

by what mechanical means thefe ftates fe- 

verally produce each other. 

XXXVII. 
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How the flate of debility produces fomd 
of the fymptoms of the cold flage, we can- 
not particularly explain, but refer it to a 

general law of the animal oeconomy, where- 
by it happens, that powers, which have a 
tendency to hurt and deftroy the fyftem, 
often excite fuch motions as are fuited to 
obviate the effeds of the noxious power. 

This is the vis medicatrix nature, 

fo famous in the fchools of phyfic ; and ic 
is probable, that many of the motions ex- 
cited in fever are the effe&s of this power. 



XXXVIIL 



That the increafed aftion of the heart 
and arteries, which takes place in the hot 
ftage of fevers, is to be confidered as an ef- 
fort of the vis medicatrix naturae, has been 
long a common opinion among phyficians; 

and 
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and we are difpdfed to affert, that fome part 

of the cold ftage may be imputed to the 
fame power. We judge fo, becaufe the cold 
ftage appears to be univerfally a means of 
producing the hot ; becaufe cold, externally 
applied, has very often fimilar effe&s ; and 
more certainly ftill, becaufe, it feems to be 
in proportion to the degree of tremor in the 
cold ftage, that the hot ftage proceeds more 
or lefs quickly to a termination of the paro* 
xyfm, and to a more compleat folution, and 

longer intermiflion. See XXIX. 



XXXIX. 



It is to be particularly obferved, that, 
in the time of the cold ftage of fever, 
there fcems to be a fpafm induced every 
where on the extremities of the arteries, 
particularly of thofe upon the furface of the 
body. This appears from the fuppreffion 

of all excretions, and from the fhrinking of 

the 
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the external parts ; and although this may, 

perhaps, be imputed, in part, to the weak- 
er a&ion of the heart, in propelling the 

blood into the extreme veffels ; yet, as thefe 
fymptoms often continue after the a&ion of 
the heart is reftored, there is reafon to be- 
lieve, that a fpafmodic conftri&ion has ta- 
ken place ; that it fubfifts for fome time, and 
fupports the hot ftage ; for this ftage ceafes 
with the flowing of the fweat, and the re- 
turn of other excretions, which are marks 
of the relaxation of veffels formerly con- 



ftri<3ed, 



XL. 



This then may be the idea of fever; that 
a fpafm of the extreme veffels, however in- 
duced, may prove an irritation to the heart 

and arteries ; and that this continues till the 

fpafm is relaxed # or overcome. There are 
many appearances which fupport this o- 
pinion; and there is little doubt, that a 

fpafm 
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fpafm docs take place, and proves an irrita- 
tion to the heart ; and therefore may be 
Qonfidered as a principal part in the proxi- 
mate caufe of fever. It will iiill, however, 
remain a queftion, what is the caufe of this 
fpafm, whether it he dire&Iy produced by 
the remote caufes of fever, or if it be only 
a part of the operation of the vis medica- 



tnx naturae. 



XLI. 



We are difpofed to be of the latter opini- 
on, firft, becaufe it remains ftill certain, that 
9 debility lays the foundation of fever ; fe- 
condly, becaufe, fuppofing this uncertain, 
we can more eafily perceive hov; debility in- 
duces fpafm, than how fpafm produces the 

4 

debility, which always, more or lefs, ap- 
pears; and, thirdly, we, efpecially, conclude, 
that the fpafm depends upon the debility; 
becaufe we perceive, that the degree of fpafm 

formed, 
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formed, and the obftinacy of its continuance, 
depend, in many cafes, upon the power of 
the caufes inducing debility, and upon the 

debility induced ; for the more powerful the 

debilitating caufes, and the greater the debn 
lity produced, the paroxyfms are the longer, 

and the more frequently repeated. 



XLII. 



From hence we are led to believe, that, 
together with the fpafm, there is an atony 
fubfifting in the extreme veflels, and that 
the relaxation of the fpafm requires the re- 
ftoring of the tone and adion of thefe. 



XLIIL 



Some illuftration and proof of this we 
expeft will arife, from confidering the 
fymptoms which take place with refpeft to 

the fun&ions of the ftomach in fevers, fuch 



a 



c 



I J 
1 
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as the anorexia, naufea, and vomiting. 
(XIV.) The connexion or confenr, which 
we obferve between the perfpiration and the 
appetite in healthy perfons, renders it pro- 
bable, that the tone of the extreme veffels 
on the furface of the body, and that of the 
mufcular fibres of the ftomach, are connec- 
ted or confenting with each other; and that, 
therefore, in fevers, the want of appetite or 

of tone in the mufcular fibres of the fto- 
mach, may depend upon the atony of the 
extreme veffels on the furface of the body. 

Further, that, in fevers, an atony affeds 
the fibres of the ftomach, appears from the 

w 

naufea and vomiting which fo frequently 
occur, and which fo commonly depend up- 
on a ftate of debility in the ftomach. 

Laltly, that the debility of the ftomach 
which produces vomiting, depends upon an 
atony of the extreme veffels on the furfaco 
of the body, appears particularly from a 
fa& obferved by Dr Sydenham. In the at- 

1 tack 
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tack of the plague, a vomiting happens^ 
which prevents any medicine from remain- 
ing upon the ftomach. And Dr Sydenham 
tells us, that he could not overcome this vo- 
miting but by external means, applied to, 

produce a fweat or determination to the fur- 
face of the body. 

The conne&ion between the ftate of the 
ftomach, and that of the extreme veflels on 

the furface of the body, appears from this 
alio, that the vomiting, which fo frequently 
happens in the cold ftage of fevers, com- 
xnonly ceafes upon the coming on of the hot, 
and very certainly upon any fweat's coming 

out. (XIV.) It is indeed, probable, that 
the vomiting in the cold ftage of fevers, is 
one of the means, employed by nature, for 
reftoring the determination to the furface of 
the body ; and it is a circumftance affording 
a proof, both of this and of the general 
connexion between the ftomach and furface 
of the body, that emetics thrown into the 
ftomach, and operating there, in the time 

of 
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of the cold (Uge, commonly put an end to 
it, and bring on the hot llage. 

It alfo affords a proof of the fame con- 
nexion, that cold water taken into the fto- 
mach produces an increafe of heat on the 
the furface of the body, and is very often a 
convenient and effe&ual means of producing 

fweat. 

i 

We draw a proof of the fame connexion 

from this alfo, that cold applied to the fur- 
face of the body, when it does not flop per- 

fpiration, is always a powerful means of ex- 
citing appetite. It may likewife beconfidered, 
whether the fever, fo conflantly accompany- 
ing the digeftion of food in the ftomach, bt 
not induced by filling the ftomach, by re- 
laxing its mufcular fibres, and thereby in- 
ducing an atony of the extreme veffels ? 

* 

Upon the whole, we think it fufficiently 
probable, that the fymptoms of anorexia, 
naufea, and vomiting, depend upon an atony 
fubfifting in the extreme veffels on the fur- 
face 
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face of the body, and that this, therefore, ii 

a principal circumftance ia the proximate 
caufe of fever. 



XLIV. 



It may feem difficult to explain how an 
atony and fpafm can fubfift, at the fame time, 
in the fame veflels ; but, whatever difficulty 
there may be in accounting for this, we con- 
fider it as a matter of fad, and at the fame 
time think it may be found analogous to 
what happens upon other occafions in the 
fyftem, where we often obferve atony pro- 
ducing fpafm. 



XLV. 



This atony we fuppofe to depend upon a 

diminution of the energy of the brain ; and 
that this diminution takes place in fevers, 

we conclude> not only, as before, from the 

debility 
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debility prevailing in fo many of the funi> 

tions of the body, mentioned above, but par* 
ticularly from fymptoms which are peculiar 




to the brain itfelf. (XXXIV.) Delirium is 
a frequent fymptom of fever j and as, 

the phyfiology and pathology, we learn, that 

this fymptom commonly depends upon fomc 
inequality in the excitement of the brain or 
intellectual organ; we hence conclude, that, 
in fever, it denotes fome diminution in the 

energy of the brain. Delirium, indeed, 
feems often to depend upon an increafed 

impetus of the blood in the veffels of the 

brain, and therefore attends phrenitis. It 

frequently appears alfo in the hot ftage of 
fevers, accompanied with a headach and 
throbbing of the temples. But, as the im- 
petus of the blood in the veffels of the head 
is often confiderably increafed, by exercife, 
external heat, paffions, and other caufes, 

without occafioning any delirium, it muft 
be fuppofed, that the fame impetus, in the 

cafe 
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safe of fever, produces delirium; for this 
reafon only, that, at the fame time, there is 



fome caufe which diminiflies the energy of 



the brain, and prevents a free communica- 
tion between the parts concerned in the in- 
tellectual fun&ions. Upon the fame prin- 
ciples alfo, we fuppofe there is another fpe- 
ciea of delirium, which depends more entire- 
ly on the diminifhed . energy of the brain ; 
may therefore arife when there is no 
uc.ufual increafe of the impetus of the blood 
in the veffels of the brain. Such feems to 
be the delirium occurring at the beginning 
of the cold ftage of fevers, or in the hot 
ftage of fuch fevers as fliew ftrong marks of 
debility in the whole fyftem. 




XLVL 



Upon the whole, our do&rine of fever is 

explicitly this. The remote caufes (XXXV.) 

are 
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are certain fedative powers applied to the 
nervous fyftem, which, diminiflung the 
energy of the brain, thereby produce a 
debility in the whole of the fundtons, 

(XXXIV,) and particularly in the adion of 

the extreme veffels. (XLIL XLill,) Such, 
however, is, at the fame time, the nature of 

the animal oeconomy, (XXXV1L) that this 
debility proves an indirect ftimulus to the 
fanguiferous fyftem; whence, by the inter- 
vention of the cold ftage, and fpafm con- 

neded with it, (XXXVIII. XXXIX.) the 

adion of the heart and larger arteries is in- 
creafed, (XXXIX.) and continues fo (XL.) 

till it has had the effed of reftoring the 

energy of the brain, of extending this ener- 
gy to the extreme veffels, of reftoring, there- 
fore, their adion, and thereby efpecially o- 
vercoming the fpafm affeding them ; upon 
the removing of which, the excretion of 

fweat, and other marks ot the relaxation of 
excretories, take place. 

XLVII. 
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XLVII. 



This do&rine will, as we fuppofe, ferve 
to explain not only the nature of fever in 
general, but alfo the various cafes of it which 
occur. Before proceeding, however, to this, 
it may be proper to point out the opinions, 

and, as we judge, the miftakes which have 
formerly prevailed on this fubjedt 



XLVIIL 



It has been fuppofed that a lentor or vif- 
cidity prevailing in the mafs of blood, and 
ftagnating in the extreme veffels, is the caufe 
of the cold ftage of fevers and its confequen-p 

ces. But there is no evidence of any fuch 

vifcidity previoufly fubfifting in the fluids ; 
and as it is very improbable that fuch a ftate 

of them can be fuddenly produced, the fud- 
dennefs with which paroxyfmi comej on, 

render* 
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renders it more likely that the phenomena 
depends upon fome caufe atting upon the 
nervous fyftem, or the primary moving 
powers of the animal oeconomy. 



XL1X. 



Another opinion, which has been very uni- 
verfally received, is, that a noxious matter in- 
troduced into, or generated in the body, 
is the proximate caufe of fever, and that the 

increafed adlion of the heart and arteries, 

which makes fo great a part of the difeafe, 
is an effort of the vis medicatrix naturae to 

expel this morbific matter, and, particularly, 

to change or concoft it, fo as to render it ei- 
ther altogether innocent, or, at leait, fit for 
being more eafily thrown out of the body. 

This dofitrine, however, although of as great 
antiquity as any of the records of phyfic 
now remaining, and although it has been re- 
ceived by almofl every fchool of medicine-, 



F 



yet 
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yet appears to me to reft upon a very uncer- 
tain foundation. There are fevers produced 
bv cold, fear, and other caufes, with all the 
eifential circumftances of fever, and termi- 
nating by fweat, and yet, at the fame time, 
without any evidence or fufpicion of morbi- 
fic matter. There have been fevers fudden- 

Iv cured by a hemorrhage fo moderate as 
cannot carry out any confiderable portion of 
a matter diffufed over the whole mafs of 
blood ; nor can we conceive how the morbi- 
fic matter could be collected or determined 
to pafs off by fuch an outlet as in that cafe 
is opened. Even fuppofing a morbific mat- 
ter were prcfent, there is no explanation gi- 
ven in what manner the concoction of it is 
performed ; nor is it Ihewn, that any fuch 

change does in fad take place. In certain 
c^(c^ it is indeed evident, that a noxious 
matter is introduced into the body, and 
proves the caufe of fever ; but, even in thefe 
cafes, it appears, that the noxious matter is 
thrown out agaiu, without having fuffered 

any 
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any change; that the fever often terminates 
before the matter is expelled ; and that, up- 
on many occafions, without waiting the fup- 
pofed time of conco&ion, the fever can be 
cured, and by remedies which do not feetn 
to operate upon the fluids, or to produce 
any evacuation. 



L. 



While we thus reafon againft the notion 
of fevers being an effort of nature, for con- 
coding and expelling a morbific matter, we 
by no means intend to refufe, that the caufe 

of fever frequently operates upon the fluids, 
and particularly, produces a putrefcent ftate 
of them. We acknowledge, that this is fre- 
quently the cafe ; but, at the fame time, we 
maintain, that fuch a change of the fluids is 
not commonly the caufe of fever; that very 

often it is an effefl: only; and that there is 
no reafon to believe the termination of the 

fever to depend upon the expulfion of the 
putrid matter, 

Li 
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LI. 



Another opinion which has prevailed, re- 
mains ftill to be mentioned. In intermit- 
tent fevers, a great quantity of bile is com- 
monly thrown out by vomiting ; and this is 

fo frequently the cafe, that many have fop- 

pofed an unufual quantity of bile, and per- 

haps a peculiar quality of it, to be the caufe 
of intermittent levers. This, however, does 

not appear to be well founded. Vomiting, 
by whatever means excited, if often repeat- 
ed, with violent draining, feems to be pow- 
erful in cmulging the biliary dufts, and com- 
monly throws out a great deal of bile. This 
will happen efpecially in the cafe of intermit- 
tent fevers. For, as in the (late of debility and 
Cv-ld fla^e of thefe fevers, the blood is not 
propelled in the ufual quantity into the ex- 
treme veffels, and particularly into thofe on 
the furface of the bodv, but is accumulated 
in the vcfiels of the internal parts, and par- 
ticularly in the vena portarum ; fo this may 

occa-» 
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occafion a more copious fecretion of bile. 
The circuraftance, however, which chiefly 
occafions the appearance of bile in thefe 
cafes is, the influence of warm climates and 
feafons. 1 hefe feldora fail to produce a ftate 

of the human body, in which the bile is 

difpofed to pafs off, by its fecretories, in 
greater quantity than ufual, and perhaps, 

alfo, changed in its quality, as appears from 
the difeafe of cholera, which fo frequently 
occurs in warm feafons. 1 his difeafe, how- 
ever, occurs often without fever; and we 
{hall hereafter render it fufficiently probable, 

that intermittent fevers, for the mod part, 
arife from another caufe, that is, marih ef- 
fluvia; while, at the fame time, there is no 
evidence of their ariiing from the ftate of 
the bile alone. The marfh effluvia, howe- 
ver, commonly operate molt powerfully in 

the fame fealbn that produces the change of 
the bile ; and, therefore, confidering the vo- 
miting, and other circumftances of the in- 
termittent fevers which here concur, it is 

not 
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not furprifing, that autumnal intermittent^ 
are fo often attended with effufions of bile. 
This view of the fubjeft does not lead us to 
confider the ftate of the bile, as the caufe of 
intermittents, but merely as a circumftance 
accidentally concurring with them, from the 
ftate of the feafon in which they arife. What 
attention this requires in the condutt of the 
difeafe, we fhall confider hereafter. 



LII. 



From this view of the principal hypo- 
thefes which ha\se been maintained hither- 
to, with refpect to the proximate caufe of 
fevers, it will appear, that theie do not arife 
from changes in the ftate of the fluids ; 

while, on the other hand, almoft the whole 

of the phenomena of fevers lead us to be- 
lieve, that they chiefly depend upon chan- 
ges in the ftate of the moving powers of the 

animal fyftem. Though we (hould not be 
able to explain all the circurr.ftances of fe- 
vers* 
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vers, it is at leaft of fomc advantage to be 
led into the proper train of inveftigation. 
We have attempted to purfue it; and fhall 
now endeavour to apply the do&rine we 
have delivered, to the explaining the diver- 
fity of fevers. 



CHAP. IIL 



Of the Difference of Fevers, and 

its Causes. 



LIU. 



With the moft part of phyficians, we fup- 

r 

pofe, that, in every fever, there is a power 
applied to the body, which has a tendency 
to hurt and deftroy it, and produces certain 
motions in it, which deviate from the natu- 
ral ftate; and, at the fame time, in every fe- 
ver 
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ver which has its full courfe, we fuppofe; 
tfut, in confequence of the conftitution of 
the animal oeconomy, there are certain mo- 
tions excited, which have a tendency to ob- 
viate the effe&s of the noxious power, or to 
correfi and remove it. Both thefe kinds of 
motions are confidered as conftituting the 
difeafe. The latter, which are of falutary 
tendency, and confidered as the operations 
of the vis medicatrix naturae, we fliall here- 
after call the Reaction of the fyftem. 



LIV. 



From what has been delivered above, 
(XLVI. ; it appears, that, in fever, the cir- 

cumftances of debility, fpafm, and readion, 
are chiefly to be confidered ; and therefore, 
according as thefe are different in degree, 
and different in proportion to one another, 
they will exhibit the chief differences of 

fevers. 

LV, 
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LV. 



To apply this more exaSly, we maintain, 
that every fever of more than one day's da- 
ration, confifts of repeated paroxyfms ; and 
that the difference of fevers, from the diffe- 
rence of the circumftances, (LtV.j appears 
in the different ftate of paroxyfms, and in 
the different circumftances of their repe- 
tition. (XXXI.) 



LVL 



That fevers generally confift of repeated 
paroxyfms, we have alledged above (XXiV. 

XXVI. XXVIII. XXXI.) to be a matter of 
fad ; but muft here endeavour to confirm it, 

by affigning the caufe. 



LVII. 



In every fever, in which we can obferve 
any number of feparate paroxyfms, we con- 
stantly remark that every paroxyfm is finifh- 

G ed 
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ed in lefs than twenty-four hours ; but, as 
we cannot perceive any thing in the caufe 
ot fevers determining to this, we muft fup- 
pofe it to depend on fome general law of the 
animal oeconomy. Such a law feems to be 
that which fubje&s the oeconomy, in many 
refpeQs, to a diurnal revolution. Whether 
this depends upon the original conformation 
of the body, or upon certain powers con- 
fta; riy applied to it, and inducing a habit, 
we cannot pofitively determine; but the re- 
turns of flccp and watching, of appetites and 
excretions, and the changes which regular- 
ly occur in the ftate of the pulfe, fhew fuffi- 

c ; e'.rly, that, in the human body, a diurnal 

revolution takes place. 



LVI1L 



It is this diurnal revolution which we fup- 
pote determines the duration of the paro- 
xyims of fevers; and thefe paroxyfms being 
to univerially limned, as in (LVII.) while 

no 
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no other caufe of this can be affigned, rea- 
ders it fufficiently probable, that their dura- 
tion depends upon, and is determined by 
the revolution mentioned. That thefe pa- 
roxyfms are conne&ed with that revolution, 
appears further from this, that, though the 

intervals of paroxyfms are different, in dif- 
ferent cafes, the times of the acceffion of 
paroxyfms are generally fixed to one time 

of the day ; fo that Quotidians come on in 
the morning, Tertians at noon, and Quar- 
tans in the afternoon. 



LIX. 



It is (till to be remarked, that, as Quartans 
and Tertians are apt to become Quotidians, 
theie to pais into the (late ot remittents, and 

the(e 1 aft to become continued ; and that, e- 
ven ui the continued form, daily exacerba- 
tions and remiffions are generally to be i b- 
xl ; all this (hews lb much the power 
ot diurnal revolution, that when, in certain 

cales, 
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cafes, the daily exacerbations and remiffions 
are with difficulty diftinguifhed, we may ftill 
prcfume, that the general tendency of the 
oeconomy prevails, that thedifeafe ftill con- 

fifts of repeated paroxyfms, and, upon the 
whole, that there is no luch difeafe as that 
which the fchools have called a Continent 
Fever. We expeft that this doftrine will be 
confirmed by what we (hall fay hereafter, 
concerning the periodical movements obier- 
ved in continued fevers. 



LX. 



It being thus proved, that every fever, of 

more than one day's duration, confifts of 
repeated paroxyfms ; we, in the next place, 
remark, that the repetition of paroxyfms 
depends upon the circumftances of the paro- 
xyfmswhich are already formed. Thisappears 

from what is obferved in (XXIX. and XXX.); 

for, from thefe it appears, that the longer 
paroxyfms are protracted, they are the foon- 

cr 
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er repeated ; and, therefore, that the caufe 
of the frequent repetition is to be fought for 
in the caufe of the protrattion of paroxyfms. 



LXL 



The duration of the hot ftage, in which 
the reaction is operating to take off the 
fpafm formed in the cold ftage, is that upon 
which the duration of the whole paroxyfm 

chiefly depends. We may, therefore, fu- 

fpeft, that the longer duration of the hot 

ftage, is owing either to theobftinacy of the 

fpafm, or to the weaknefs of the reaftion; 

and it is probable, that fometimes the one, 
and fometimes the other of thefe circum- 
ftances, takes pi ace. 



LXII. 



Though the caufe of fpafm may be the 
fame in different perfons, it is obvious that 

the degree of it produced may be grcsfer or 

left, 
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lefs, according to the irritability of each 
particular perfon ; and, therefore, the reac- 
tion in fever being given, the paroxyfm, or 

continuance of the hot ftage, may be longer 
or Sorter, according to the degree of fpafm 
that has been formed. 



LXIIL 



One caufe of the obftinacy of fpafm in 

fevers, may, I think, be clearly perceived. 
In inflammatory uifeafes, there is a diath'e- 
fis phlogiilica prevailing in the body, and 
this diathefis we fuppofe to coniiit in an in* 
creafed tone of the whole arterial fyftem. 
When, therefore, this dia htfi& accompanies 
fever, as it foinetin.es does, it may be iup- 

pofed to give occalion to the febrile fpalin's 
being formed more iVrongly, and thereby to 

produce more protraded paroxyfms. Ac- 
cordingly, we find, that all inflammatory 
fevers are of the continued kind; and that 
all the caufes of the diaihens phlogiftica 

have 
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have a tendency to change intermittent into 
continued fevers. As continued fevers, 
therefore, are often attended ttith the dia- 
thefis phlogiftica, we conclude, that, in 

many cafes* this is the caufe ot their con- 
tinued form. 



LXIV. 



In many fevers, however, there is no e- 
vidence of any diathefis phlogiftica being 

prefent, or of any other cauie of more con- 
fiderable fpaim ; and in fuch fevers we mud 
impute the protradion of paroxyfms, and 

the continued form of the fever, to the 
weaknefs of rea&ion. That this caufe takes 
place, we conclude from hence, that, in ma- 

ny cafes of fever, wherein the feparate 

paroxyfms are the moft protra&ed, and 
the moft difficultly obferved, we find the 

moft confideraole fymptoms of a general de- 
bility ; and therefore, we conclude, that, in 
fuch caies, the protra&ed paroxyfms and 

conti- 
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continued form depend upon a weaker re- 
action; owing either to the caufes of debi- 
lity applied Jiaving been of a more power- 
ful kind, or from circumftances of the pa- 
tient's conftitution, favouring their opera- 



tion. 



LXV, 



Upon thefe principles, we make a ftep to- 
wards explaining in general the difference 

* 

of fevers, and with fome probability ; but 
muft own, that there is much doubt and 

difficulty in applying the do&riiie to particu- 

lar cafes. It applies tolerably well to explain 

the different dates of intennittents, as they 

are more purely fuch, or as they approach 

more and more to the continued form : But 
feveral difficulties ftill remain with refped 
to many cir&imftances of intermittents; and 
more ftill with refped to the difference of 
jhefe continued fevers, which are formed 
from intermittents, and thofe which we have 

di- 
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diftinguiflied in our Nofology, as more e- 
fpecially entitled to the appellation of Con- 
tinued. See Syn. Nof. Meth. P. IV. Ch. I. 

Seft. II. 



LXVI. 



The chara&er of continued fevers, given 
in the place referred to, is hardly fufficient. 
To make the diftin&ion more accurate, it is 
neceffary to add, that the fevers of a conti- 

p 

nued form, which, however, ftill belong to 
the fe&ion of intermittents, may be diftin- 
guiflied by their having pafled from an in- 
termittent or remittent form, to that of a 

continued 5 by their fhewing fome tendency 

to become intermittent, or at leaft remittent; 
by their being known to have been occafion- 
ed by marfli miafmata ; by the nature of the 
prevailing epidemic ; and, for the moft part, 
by their having but one paroxyfm, or one 

exacerbation and remiffion, in the courfe of <. 
t twenty-four hours. On the other hand, 

H conti- 
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continued fevers, to be more ftridly fo cal- 
led, may be diftinguifhed, by their (hewing 
little tendency to become intermittent or re- 
mittent in any part of their courfe, and e- 

fpecially after the firft week of their conti- 
nuance ; by their being occafioned by hu- 
man contagion, at leaft, by other caufes than 

the marfh miafmata; by the nature of the 
prevailing epidemic; and by their having 

pretty conftantly an exacerbation and remif- 
fion twice in the courfe of every twenty- 
four hours. 



lxvil 



from the view given (LXIII. and LX1 V.) 

of the caufes of the protra&ion of paro- 
xyfms; and, therefore, of the form of con- 
tinued fevers, ftri&ly fo called, it feems pro- 
bable, that the remote caufes of thefe ope- 
rate by occafioning either a phlogiftic dia- 

thefis, or a weaker readion; for we can ob- 
ferve, that the moft obvious difference of 

conti- 
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continued fevers depends upon the prevail- 
ing of one or other of thefe dates. 



LXVIII. 



Continued fevers have been confidered as 
of great diverfity ; but phyficians have not 

been happy in marking thefe differences, or 
in reducing them to any general heads. The 
diftin&ions of the antients are not well un- 
derftood, and, fo far as either they, or the 
modern nofologifts, have diftingui(hcd con- 
tinued fevers by a difference of duration, 
their diftin&ions are not well founded, and 
do not apply in fuch a manner as to be of 

any ufe. We think it agreeable to obferva- 

tion, and to the principles above laid down, 
(LX1I1. LX1V.J to diftinguiili continued fe- 
vers, according as they (hew either an in- 
flammatory irritation, or a weaker reaction. 



LXIX. 



This diftin&ion is the fame with that of 

fevers into the Inflammatory and Ner- 
vous; 
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vous ; the diftin&ton at prefent mod gene- 
rally received in Britain. To the firft, as a 
genus, we have given the name of Synocha; 
to the fecond that of Typhus ; and, little 
ftudious whether thefe names be authorifed 
by the antient ufe of the fame terms, we 

depend upon their being underftood by the 
characters annexed to them in our Nofology, 
which we think are founded on obfervatioo. 



LXX. 



By thefe characters we think continued 
fevers may be diftinguifhed in practice, and, 
if they may, the principles above laid down 

will be confirmed. 



LXXI. 



Befides thefe differences of continued fe- 
ver, now mentioned, we are not certain of 
having obierved any other that can be con- 
fidcred as fundamental. But the moft com- 
mon 
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mon form of continued fevers, in this cli- 
mate, feems to be a combination of the two 
genera mentioned ; and we have therefore 
given fuch a genus a place in our Nofology, 
under the title of Synochus. We think, 

however, that the limits between the Syno- 
chus and Typhus, will be with difficulty af- 

figned ; and we are difpofed to believe, tha{ 

the Synochus arifes from the fame caufes as 
the Typhus, and is therefore only a variety 



of it. 



LXXIL 



The Typhus feems to be a genus com-r 
prehending feveral fpecies. Thefe, however, 
are not yet well ascertained by obfervation ; 

and, in the mean time, we can perceive that 
many of the different cafes obierved do not 

imply any fpecific difference, and feem tq 
be merely varieties, arifing from a different 
degree of power in the caufe, from different 
circumftaoces of the climate or feafop in 

which 
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which they happen, or, from different cir- 
cumftances in the conftitution of the perfons 
affeded. 



LXXIII. 



Some effeds arifing from thefe circum- 
fiances, require to be particularly explained. 
One is an unufual quantity of bile appearing 
in the courfe of the difeafe. This abundance 
of bile may poffibly attend fome continued 

fevers, ftri&ly fo called ; but it more com- 
monly, for the reafons above explained, at- 
tends intermittents ; and, we believe, it 
might have been enumerated among the 
marks diftinguifhing the latter kind of fevers 
from the former. But, though an unufual 
quantity of bile (hould appear with continued 
fevers, we confider it in this cafe, as in that 

of intermittents, as a coincidence only, owing 

to the ftate of the feafon, producing no dif- 
ferent fpecies or fundamental diftin&ion, 
but merely a variety of the difeafe. 

LXXIV 6 
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LXXIV, 



Another effeft of the circumftances occa- 
fionally varying the appearance of typhus, 

is a putrefcent ftate of the fluids. Both the 
antients and the moderns, who are in gene- 
ral much difpofed to follow the former, have 
diftinguiihed fevers as putrid and non-pu- 
trid ; but the notions of the antients, on this 
fubjeft, were not fufficiently corredt to de- 
ferve much notice ; and it is only of late 
that the matter has been more accurately 
obferved, and better explained. 

From the diffolved ftate of the blood, as 
it appears when drawn out of the veins, or 
as it appears from the red blood's being dif- 
pofed to be effufed, and run off by various 
outlets, and from feveral other fymptoms, 
we have now no doubt that a real putrefcen- 

cy of the fluids takes place in fevers. This 
putrefcency, however, often attends intermit- 
tent, as well as continued fevers, and, of the 
continued kind, both the fyncchus and ty- 
phus, 
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phus, and all of them in very different de- 
grees; fo that, whatever 'attention it may 
deferve in pra&ice, there i& no fixing fuch 
limits to it as to admit of eftabltfhing a fpe- 

M 

cies under the title of Putrid, 



LXXV. 



* 

Befides differing by the circumftances al- 
ready mentioned, fevers differ alfo by their 
being accompanied with fymptoms which 

belong to difeafes of the other orders of py- 
rexiae. This fometimes happens in fuch a 

manner, as to render it difficult to fey which 
of the two difeafes is the primary one. Com- 
monly, however, it may be afcertalned by 
the knowledge of the remote caufe, and of 

the prevailing epidemic, or by obferving the 

feries and fucceflion of fymptoms. 



LXXVI. 



phyfi 



primary 



dcr 
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der the title pf Hectic; but, as it is de- 

fcribed, we have never feen it as a primary 
difeafe. We Jiave conftantly found it as a 
fymptom of fome topical affe&ion, mod 
commoply of an internal fuppuration ; and, 
as fuch, we (hall confider it in another place. 



LXXVII, 



The diftinftion of the feveral cafes of in- 

termittent fever we have not profccuted here, 

as we fuppofe it may be readily urfderftood 
from what is faid above, (XXV. XXVI. 

and XXVII.) and more fully from the Me- 
thodical Nofology, P. IV. CI. I. Sea I. 



I CHAP, 



* 

* 









CHAP. IV. 



Of the Remote Causes of Fever. 



Lxxvni. 



As fever has been confidered as confifting 
chiefly in an increafed a&ion of the heart 

and arteries, phyficians have fuppofed, that 

certain direft ftimulants, fitted to produce 

this increafed a&ion, are the remote caufes 
of fever. In many cafes, however, there is 
no evidence of fuch ftimulants being applied, 
and, in the cafes in which they are applied, 
they either produce only a temporary fre- 
quency of the pulfe, which cannot be confi- 
dered as a difeaie ; or, if they do produce a 
permanent febrile ftate, it is by the interven- 
tion of a topical inflammation, which pro- 
duces 
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duces a difeafe different from what is ftri&ly 
called a fever* 



LXXIX. 



That direft ftimulants are the remote 
caufes of fever, feems farther improbable ; 
becaufe the fuppofition does not account for 
the phenomena attending the acceffion of 

fevers ; and becaufe other remote caufes can 
with greater certainty be affigned. 



LXXX. 



As fevers are fo generally epidemic, it is 
probable, that fome matter floating in the 
atmofphere* and applied to the bodies of 
men, ought to be confidered as the remote 
caufe of fevers, Thefe matters prefent in 
the atmofphere, and a&ing upon men, may 
be confidered either as Miasmata, or as 

COWTAGIONS. 

lxxxl 
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lxxxl 



Mialmata may arife from various fources* 
and be of different kinds; but we know 

little of their variety or of their feveral ef- 

fe<3s. We know with certainty only one 
fpecies of miafma, which can be confidered 

as the caufe of fever; and, from the univer- 
fality of this, it may be doubted if there be 

any other. 



LXXXII. 



The miafma, io univerfally the caufe of 

fever, is that which arifes from marfhes or 
moid ground, afted upon by heat. So many 
obfervations have now been made with re- 
fped to this, in lb many different regions of 
the earth, that there is neither any doubt of 
its being in general a caufe of fevers, nor of 
its being very univerfally the cauie of inter- 
mittent fevers, in all their different forms. 

The fimilarity of the climate, feafon, and 

foil, 
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foil, in which intermittents arife, and the fi- 
milarity of the difeafes, arifing in different 
regions, concur in proving that there is one 

common caufe of thefe difeafes, and that this 

is the marfh miafma. 

What is the particular nature of this mi- 
afma, we know not; nor do we certainly 
know whether or not it differs in kind: But 
it is probable that it does not ; and that it 

differs only in the degree of its power, or 
perhaps in its quantity, in a given fpace. 



LXXXIII. 



Contagions are next to be confideredj 
and thefe alfo have been fuppofed to be of 
great variety. It is poifible they may be fo; 

but that they truly are, does not appear 

clearly from any thing we know at prefent. 
The number of genera and fpecies of conta- 
gious diieales, of the clafs of pyrexiae, at 

prefent known, is not very great. They be- 
long to the order ok Fevers, of Exanthemata, 

or 
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or of Profluvia. Whether there be any be* 

longing to the order of Phlegmafiae, is 

doubtful; and, though it fliould be fup- 
pofed, it will not much increafe the number 
of contagious pyrexiae. Of the contagious 
exanthemata and profluvia, the number of 
fpecies is nearly afcertained; and each of 

them is fo far of a determined nature, that, 
though they have now been obferved and 

diftinguifhed for many ages, and in many 
different parts of the earth, they have been 

always found to retain the fame chara&er, 
and to differ only in circumftances, which 

may be imputed to feafon, climate, and o- 

ther external caufes, or to the peculiar con- 
ftitution of the feveral perfons affe&ed. It 
is, therefore, probable, that, in each of thefe 
fpecies, the contagion is of one fpecific na- 
ture, and that the number of contagious ex- 
anthemata or profluvia is hardly greater than 

the number of fpecies taken notice of in our 
fyftems of nofology. 

LXXXIV, 
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LXXX1V. 



While the contagious exanthemata and 
profluvia are thus limited, if we fhould (up- 
pofe the contagious pyrexiae to be ftill of 
great and unlimited variety, it mud be with 
refpeft to the genera and fpecies of conti- 
nued fevers. But, if we are right in limit- 
ing, as we have done, the genera of thefe 
fevers, it will be probable that the conta* 
gions which produce them are not of great 
variety ; and this will be much confirmed, 
if we can render it probable, that there 13 
one principal, perhaps one common fource 
of fuch contagions. 



LXXXV. 



To this purpofe it is now well known, 
that the effluvia conflantly arifing from the 

living human body, if long retained in the 

fame place, without being diffufcd in the at- 

mofphcre^ 
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mofphere, acquire a fmgular virulence, and, 
in that ftate, applied to the bodies of men, 
become the caufe of a fever which is very 



contagious 



obfervations 



and hofpital fevers have fully proved the 
exiftence of fuch a caufe; and it is fufficient- 
ly obvious, that the fame virulent matter 
may be produced in many other places. At 

the fame time, the nature of the fevers a- 
rifing renders it probable, that the virulent 
ftate of human effluvia is the common caufe 
of fuch fevers, as they differ only in a ftate 
of their fymptoms, which may be imputed 
to the circumftances of feafon, climate, &c, 
concurring with the contagion, and modify- 
ing its force. 



Lxxxvr. 



With refpeci to thefe contagions, though 
we have fpoken of them above, as of a mat- 
ter floating in the atmofphere, it is proper 

to obferve here, that they are never found to 

ad 
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a<ft but when they are near to the fources 
from whence they arife; that is, either near 
to the bodies of men, from which they im- 
mediately iflue, or near to fome fubftances* 
which, as having been near to the bodies of 
men, are imbued with their effluvia, and in 
which fubftance thefe effluvia are fometimes 

retained in an a&ive ftate for a very long 
time. 

The fubftances thus imbued with an ac- 
tive matter, may be called Fomitcs; and it 
appears to me probable, that contagions, as 
they arife from fomites, are more powerful 

than as they arife immediately from the hu- 
man body. 



LXXXVII. 



We have now rendered it probable, that 

the remote caufes of fevers (VIII.) are chieflv 
Miafmata or Contagions, and neither of them 
of great variety. We have fuppofed that 
miafmata are the caufe of intermittents, and 

K conta- 
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contagions the caufe of continued fevers, 
ftri&ly fo named ; but we cannot, with pro- 
priety, employ thefe general terms. The 
notion of contagion properly implies a mat- 
ter arifing from the body of man under dif- 
eafe; and that of miafma, a matter arifing 
from other fubftances. But, as the caufe of 
continued fevers may arife from other fub- 
fiances than the human body, and may, in 
fuch cafes, be called a Miafma ; and as other 
miafmata alfo may produce contagious dif- 
eafes, it will be proper to diflinguifh the 
caufes of fevers, by ufing the terms Marfo, 
or Human Fffiuvia, rather than the general 
ones Miafma, or Contagion, 



LXXXVIII. 



Though we have endeavoured to ihew 
that fevers generally arife from marfh or 
human effluvia, we cannot, with any cer- 
tainty, exclude fome other remote caufes, 

which are commonly fuppofed to have at 

lead 
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leaft a (hare in producing fevers. We pro- 
ceed, therefore, to inquire concerning thofc 
caufcs ; and the firft to be taken notice of 

is, the power of cold applied to the human 

body. 



LXXXIX, 



The operation of cold on a living body, 
is fo different in different circumflances, as 
to be of difficult explanation ; and this, 
therefore, is attempted with fome diffidence. 

Cold, in certain circumflances, has manU 
fcftly a ftdative power. It can cxtin^uifh 
the vital principle entirely, either in particu- 
lar parts, or in the whole body ; and, con- 

fidering how much the vital principle of a- 

nimals depends upon beat, it cannot be 
doubted that the power of cold is always 
more or lefs dircdly fedativc. 

But it is equally manifeft, that, in certain 

circumflanccs, cold proves a ftimulus to the 



living 
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living body, and particularly to the fangui- 

ferous fyftetn. 

And, befides the fedative and ftimulant 
powers of cold, it is manifeftly alfo a power- 
ful aftringent, caafing a contra&ion of the 
veffels on the furface of the body, and there- 
by producing palenefs, and a fuppreflion of 
perfpiration. It is likewife probable that this 
conftriction is in fome meafure communi- 
cated to the whole body, and that thereby 

the application of cold proves a tonic power 
with refpect to the whole fyftem. 



XC. 



Thefe feveral effe&s of cold do not all 
take place at the fame time, but may be va- 
rioufiy combined. The ftimulant power 
takii.g place, obviates the effe&s that might 
otherwife have allien from the fedative, and, 
in fome ineafure, thoie from the aftringent 
power. But the ftimulant and tonic powers 
of cold are commonly conjoined, and the 

former. 
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former, perhaps, depend in part upon the 

latter* 



XCI. 



In what circumftances thefe different ef- 
fects of cold efpecially take place, it is diffi-P. 
cult to determine; but the morbid effe&s 
may be obferved to be chiefly of four kinds. 
One is a general inflammatory diathefis of 
the fyftem ; which is commonly accompa- 
nied with rheumatifm, or other phlegmafia. 
A fecond is a catarrhal affe&ion ; a third is 

gangrene ; and a fourth is a proper fever. 

In producing this laft, the operation of cold 
generally concurs with that of marfh or hu- 
man effluvia. 
In all its operations, cold feems to a£t 

more powerfully, in proportion as the body, 

and particularly the vigour of the circular 
tion, is previoufly more weakened. 

ICII. 
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XOT. 



Befides cold, there are other powers which 
feem to be the remote caufes of fever, as Fear, 
Intemperance in Drinking, Excefs in Vene- 
ry, and other caufes, which evidently wea- 
ken the fyftem. But, whether any of thefe 
fedative powers be alone the remote caufe of 
fever, or if they only operate either as they 

concur with the operation of marfli or hu- 
man effluvia, or as they give an opportuni- 
ty to the operation of cold, are queltions not 
to be pofitively anfwered. 



XCIII. 



As we have now mentioned the chief of 
the remote caufes of fevers, we can further 
obferve, that thefe will arife more or lefs 
readily, according as miafmata and conta- 
gions are more or lefs powerful, or as they 
are more or lefs favoured by the concurrence 
of cold, and other fedative powers. 

CHAP, 



CHAP. V. 



Of the Prognosis of Fevers. 



XCIV. 



As fevers, by (XLVI. and LIU.) confift of 
both morbid and falutary motions and fymp- 
toms, the tendency of the difeafe to a happy 
or a fatal iflue, or the prognoftic in fevers, 
has been eftablifhed, by marking the pre- 
valence of the morbid or falutary fymptoms; 
and it might be properly fo eftabiifhed, if 
we could certainly diftinguifti between the 
one and the other of thefe kinds of fymp- 
toms ; but the operation of the re-a£tion, or 
falutary efforts of nature, in curing fevers, 

is ftill involved in fo much obfcurity, that I 

cannot 
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cannot explain the feveral fymptoms of it fo 
clearly as to apply them to the eftablilhing 
of prognoflks ; and this, I think, may be 
done better, by marking the fymptoms which 
{hew the tendency to death in fevers. 



XCV. 



This plan of the prognoftics in fevers 
muft proceed upon our knowledge of the 
caufes of death in general, and in fevers 

more particularly. 

The caufes of death, in general, are either 

dired or indirect. 

The firft are, thofe which dire&ly attack 

and deftroy the vital principle, as lodged in 
the nervous fyftem, or deftroy the organs 
immediately conne&ed with it. 

The fecond, or the indirect caufes of death, 

are thofe which interrupt fuch functions as 
are neceffary to the circulation of the blood, 
and thereby neceffary to the due continu- 
ance and fupport of the vital principle. 

Of 
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Of thefe general caufes, thofe which ope- 
rate more particularly in fevers feem to be, 
jir/l, the violence of re-aft'ion^ which, either 

by repeated violent excitements, deftroys 
the vital power itfelf ; or, by its violence, 

deftroys the organization of the brain ne- 
ceffary to the a&ion of the vital principle j 
or, by the fame violence, deftroys the or- 
ganization of the parts more immediately 
neceflarv to the circulation of the blood. 

4 

Secondly ', The caufe of death in fevers may 
be a poifon, that is, a power capable of de- 
ftroying the vital principle ; and this poifon 

may be either the miafma or contagion 
which was the remote caufe of the fever, 
or it may be a putrid matter generated in 
the courfe of the fever. In both cafes, the 

operation of fuch a power appears either as 
afting chiefly on the nervous lyftem, indu- 
cing the fymptoms of debility; or, as atting 

upon the mafs of blood, inducing a putres- 
cent ftate in it, and in the fluids derived 
from it. 

L XCVI. 
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XCVL 



From all this, we think the fymptoms 

(hewing the tendency to death in fevers, 

may ' e difcovend bv their being either the 
fymptoms of violent rc-aftion* of great debi- 
lity \ or of aftrong tendency to put rej a ft ion in 
the fluids ; and, upon this fuppofition, we 
proceed now to mark thofe fymptoms more 
particularly. 



XCVIL 



The fymptoms which denote the violence 

of re-adion, are, i. 'I he increafed force, 
hardnefs, and frequency of the pulfe. 2. The 

increafed heat of the body, 3. Thofe fymp- 
toms which are the marks of a general in- 
flammatory dia^hefis, and more efpecially 
thole of a particular determination to the 

brain, lungs, or other important vifcera. 
4. Thofe which are the marks of the caufe 

of 
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of violent readtion ; that is, of a ftrong fpafm, 
appearing in the fuppreffion of excretions. 



XCVIIL 



The fymptoms which denote a great de- 
gree of debility, -vre, 

In the Animal Functions; 1. the 
weaknefs of the voluntary motions ; 2. the 
irregularity of the voluntary motions, de- 
pending on their debility; 3. the weaknefs 
of fenfation ; 4. the weaknefs and irregula- 
rity of the intellectual operations. 

In the Vital Functions; 1. the weak- 
nefs of the pulfe ; 2. the coldnefs or (hrink- 
ing of the extremities ; 3. the tendency t& a 
deliquium animi in an ere& pofture ; 4, the 
weaknefs of refpiration. 

In the Natural Functxons ; 1. the 

weaknefs of the ftomach, as appearing in a- 

norexia, naufea, and vomiting; 2. involun- 
tary excretions, depending upon a palfy of 

the fphin&ers ; 3. difficult deglutition, de- 
pending 
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pending upon a palfy of the mufcles of the 

fauces. 



XCIX. 



Laftly* The fymptoms expreffing the pu- 
trefcent (late of the fluids, are, 

1. In the ftomach, the loathing of animal 
food, naufea, and vomiting, great third, and 
a defire of acids. 

2. In the mafs of blood ; A. the blood 
drawn out of the veins not coagulated as u- 
fual ; B. hemorrhagy from different parts, 
without marks of increafed impetus ; C. ef- 
fufions under the (kin or cuticle, forming 

petechiae, maculae, and vibices ; D. effufion* 
of a yellow ferum under the cuticle. 

3. In the ftate of the excretions, frequent, 
loofe, and foetid ftools ; high-coloured tur- 
bid urine ; foetid fweats ; and the foetor of 

biifters. 

4- The cadaverous fmell of the whole 

body. 
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C. 



Thefe 



each fmgly* a fhare in determining the 
prognoftic; but more efpecially by their con- 
currence and particular combination with 



one another. 



CI. 



On the fubjeft of the Prognoftic, it is pro- 
per to obferve, that many phyficians have 
been of opinion, that there is fomething in 
the nature of fevers which generally deter- 
mines them to be of a certain duration; and, 
therefore, that their terminations, whether 
in health or in death, happen at certain pe- 
riods of the difeafe rather than at others. 
ThefeperiodsarecalledtheCRiTiCALDAYs, 
carefully marked by Hippocrates and other 
antient phyficians, and alfo by many mo- 
derns of the greateft eminence in pra&icc ; 

whilft, at the fame time, many moderns of 

no 
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no inconfiderable authority, deny their ta- 
king place in the fevers of thefe northern 
regions which we inhabit. 



CII. 



I am of opinion that the do&rine of the 
antients, and particularly that of Hippocra- 
tes, on this fuhjeft, was well founded ; and 

that it is juft and true, even with refpett to 
the fevers of our climate. 



cm. 



I am of this opinion, firjl, becaufe I ob- 

ferve, that the animal oeconomy is readily 
fubje&ed to periodical movements, both 
from its own conftitution, and from habits 

which are readily produced in it. Secondly^ 
Becaufe I obferve periodical movements to 

take place in the difeafes of the human bo- 
dy with great conftancy and exaftnefs, as -in 
the cafe of intermittent fevers, and many o- 

ther difeafes. 

CIV. 
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CIV. 



i 

Thefe confiderations render it probable, 
that exact periodical movements may take 
place in continued fevers; and 1 think there 
is evidence of fuch movements actually ta- 
king place in thefe fevers. 



CV. 



The critical days, or thofe on which we 
fuppofe the termination of continued fevers 
efpecially to happen, are, the third, fjth $ 
feventh, ninths eleventh, fourteenth, Jeven- 
teenth, and twentieth. We mark none be- 
yond this laft; bccaufe, though fevers are 
fometimes protracted beyond this period, k 
is, however, more rarely ; and we have not 
a fufficient number of observations to afcer- 
tain the courfe of them; and further, be- 
caufe it is probable, that, in fevers long 
protracted, the movements become lefs ex- 
act and regular, and are therefore lefs eafily 
oblerved. 

CVL 
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CVI. 



That the days now mentioned are the cri- 
tical days, is, we think, proved by the par- 
ticular fails which are found in the writings 

of Hippocrates. From thefe, as colle&ed 
from the feveral writings of that author by 
Mr de Haaiy it appears, that of one hundred 

and fixty-three inftances of the termination 
of fevers which happened on one or other 

of the firft twenty days of the difeafe, there 

are one hundred and feven, or more than 

two thirds of the whole number, which 

happened on one or other of the eight days 

above mentioned ; that none happened on 
the fecond or thirteenth day ; and upon the 
eighth, tenth, twelfth, fifteenth, fixteenth, 

eighteenth, and nineteenth, there are but 

eighteen inftances of terminations, or one 
;:mth of the whole. 



CVI1. 
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CVII. 



As the terminations which happen on the 
feven days laft mentioned, upon the whole, 

are few, and, upon any one of them, fewer 
than thofe which happened on any of our 
fuppofed critical days, there are, therefore, 

nine days which may be called Non-cri- 
tical; while, on the other hand, the ma- 
ny terminations which happened on the 
feventh, fourteenth, and twentieth days, 
both give a proof of critical days in gene- 
ral, and that thefe are the chief of them. 
Hereafter we (hall mention an analogy that 

renders the power of the other critical days 
fufficiently probable. 



CVIII. 



It appears further, that as, of the termi- 
nations which were final and falutary, not a 
tenth part happened on the non-critical 
days; and of the terminations which were 

M final 
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final ard fatal, though the greater number 
happened on the critical days* yet above a 
third of them happened on the non-critical \ 
fo it is probable, that the tendency of the a- 

nimal oeconomy ; s to ohferve the critical 

days, and that it is by the operation of fome 
violent and irregular caufe, the courfe of 
things is fometimes turned to the non-cri- 
tical. 



CIX. 



What has been faid, renders it fufficiently 
probable, that it is the general tendency of 

the animal oeconomy to determine the peri- 
odical movements in revers to be chiefly on 
the critical days. But, at the fame time, we 
rnuil acknowledge it to be a general tenden- 
cy only, and that, in particular cafes, many 

circun ftar.ces may occur to dillurb the re- 
gular courie of it. Thus, though the chief 

and more remarkable exacerbations in con- 
tinued fevers happen on the critical days, 

there 
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there are truly exacerbations happening e- 

very day, and thefe, from certain caufes, may 
become confiderabie and critical. Further, 

though intermittent fevers are certainly very 

ftrongly determined to obferve a tertian or 

quartan period, we know, there are circum- 

ftances which prevent them from obierving 

thefe periods exactly, and render them either 

anticipating or poftponing fo much, that the 
days of paroxyfms come to be quite changed; 
and it is allowable to fuppofe, that the like 

may happen with refpeft to the exacerba- 
tions of continued fevers, and thereby difturb 

the regular appearance of critical days. 

A particular inftance ot this occurs with 
refpedt to the fixth day of fevers. In the 

writings of Hippocrates, there are many in- 

fiances of terminations happening on the 

fixth day ; but it is not therefore reckoned 

among the critical days; becaufe, of the ter- 
minations happening on that day, there : s 
not one of a finally falutary kind ; that the 
greater number are fatal ; and that all the 

reft 
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reft are imperfeft, and followed with a rc- 
lapfe. All this Ihews, that fome violent 
caufe had, in thefe cafes, produced a devia- 
tion from the ordinary courfe of nature ; 

that the terminations on the fixth day are 
nothing more than anticipations of the 
feventh, and therefore a proof of the power 
of this laft. 



ex. 



The dottrine of critical days has been 
much embarraffed by fome diflbnant ac- 
counts of it, which appear in the writings 
imputed to Hippocrates. But this may be 
-accounted for from thefe writings being tru- 
ly the works of different perfons, and fr ;m 
the molt genuine of them having fuffered 
many corruptions; fo that every thing, which 

is inconiiiunt with the fads above laid 
down, may be imputed to one or other of 

thefe caufes. 

CXI. 
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CXI. 



This further has efpecially difturbed the 
dottrine of critical days, that Hippocrates 
hirofelf attempted, perhaps too haflily, to 
eftablilh general rules, and to bring the doc- 
trine to a general theory, drawn from Py- 
thagorean opinions concerning the power of 
numbers. It is this which feems to have 
produced the dodtrines of odd days, and of 
a quaternary and feptenary period, which 
appear fo often in the writings of Hippo- 
crates. Thefe, however, are inconfi'lent 
with the fads above laid down; and, indeed, 
as Afclepiades and Celfus have obferved, are 
inconfiftent in themfelves. 



CXIL 



We think, therefore, the critical days a- 
bove afligned are truly the critical days of 
Hippocrates, and may be confidently ex- 
plained in the following manner, 

CXIIL 
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CXIIL 



From the unlverfality of tertian or quar- 
tan periods in intermittent fevers, we can- 
not doubt of there being, in the animal oe- 
conomy, a tendency toobferve fuch periods; 
and the critical days above mentioned are 
confident with this tendency of the oecono- 
my, as all of them mark either tertian or 
quartan periods. Thefe periods, however, 

are not promifcuoufly mixed, but occupy 
conftantly their feveral portions in the pro- 
grefs of the difeafe; fo that, from the begin- 
ning to the eleventh day, a tertian period 
takes place; and, from the eleventh to the 
twentieth, and perhaps longer, a quartan 
period is as fteadily obferved. 



CX1V. 



What determines the periods to be chan- 
ged about the eleventh day, we have not 

clearly perceived ; but the fad is certain ; 

for 
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for there is no inftance of any termination 
on the thirteenth, that is, the tertian period 

next following the eleventh ; but, upon the 
fourteenth, feventeenth, and twentieth, which 
mark quartan periods, there are forty-three 
inftances ot terminations, and fix only on 

all the intermediate days between thele. 

This prevalence of a quartan period leaves 
no room for doubting, that the twentieth, 
and not the twenty- firft, is the critical day 
marked by Hippocrates, though the laft is 
mentioned as fuch in the common edition of 
the Aphorifms, taken from an erroneous 
manufcript, which Celius alfo feems to have 
copied. 



cxv. 



A confiftency with the general tendency 

ot the fyiiem renders the feries of critical 

days we have mentioned, probably the true 
one; and the only difficulty that remains in 

finding what we have delivered to be the 

famp 
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fame with the genuine dottrine of Hippo- 
crates is, the frequent mention cf the fourth 
as a critical day. There are, indeed, more 
inftances of terminations happening on this 
day than on fome of thofe days we have af- 
ierted to be truly critical ; but its inconfift- 
ency with the more general tendency, and 

fome other confederations, lead us to refufe 
its being naturally a critical day, and to 
think, that the inftances of terminations, 
which have really occurred on the fourth 
day, are to be reckoned among the other ir- 
regularities which happen in this matter. 



CXVl. 



We have thus endeavoured to fupport the 
lioclnne ot critical days, chiefly upon the 
}\:rticular facts to be found in the writings 

m Hippocrates: We might alio produce ma- 
ny other teilimonies of both antient and 

modern times ; but we mud own that fome 
C'i thefe may be fufpedled to have arifen ra- 
ther 
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ther from a veneration of Hippocrates than 
from accurate obfervation. 



CXVII. 



With refpeft to the opinions of many mo- 
derns who refufe the prevalence of critical 

days, we think they are to be little regard- 
ed; for we know the obfervation of the 

courfe of continued fevers to be difficult and 
fallacious; and therefore the regularity of 

that courfe may have often efcaped inatten- 
tive and prejudiced obfervers. 



cxvur. 



Our own obfervations amount to this, that 
fevers with moderate fymptoms, generally 
cafes of the fynocha, frequently terminate 
in nine days or fooner, and very conftantly 

on one or other of the critical days which 
fall within that period ; bu% it is very rare, 
in this climate, that cafes of either the typhus 

N or 
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or fynochus terminate before the eleventh 
day; and, when they do terminate on this 
day, it is for the moft part fatally. When 
they are protradted beyond this time, I have 

very conftantly found that their terminations 

were upon the fourteenth, feventeenth, or 
twentieth day. 

In fuch cafes, the falutary terminations 
are feldom attended with any cohfiderable 

evacuation. A (weatlng frequently appears, 
but is feldom confiderable; and I have hard- 
ly ever obferved critical and decifive termi- 
nations, attended with vomiting, evacuations 
by ftool, or remarkable changes in the urine. 
The folution of the difeale is chiefly to be 
difcerned from ibme return of fleep and ap- 
petite, theceafing of delirium, and an abate- 
ment of the frequency of the pulfe. By thefe 

fymptoms we can often mark a crifis of the 
difcafe; but it feldom happens fuddenly and 

intirely, and it is moft commonly from fome 
tavourable fymptoms on one critical clay, 

that 
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that we can announce a more inure folution 
on the next following. 

Upon the whole, I am perfuaded, that, if 
obfervations fhall be made with attention, 
and without prejudice, I ihall be allowed to 
conclude with the words of the learned and 

fagacious Gaubius* * Fallor, ni fua conftite- 

rit Hippocrati auttcritas, Gale no fides, 

Naturje virtus et ordo.' 



C H A P. 



CHAP. VI. 



Of the Method of Cure in Fevers, 



SECT. L 



Of the Cure of Continued Fevers, 



CXIX. 



As it is allowed, that, in every fever which 

has its full courfe, there is an effort of na- 
ture of a falutiry tendency, it might be fup- 
poied that we ihnuld leave the cure of fevers 
to the operations of nature, or that our art 
fhould he oi'ly directed to iupport and regu- 
late thefe operations, and that we fnould 
form our indications accordingly. This plan, 

however, we cannot adopt, becaufe the ope- 



rations 
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rations of nature are very precarious, and are 
not fo well underftood as to enable us to re- 
gulate them properly. We think, that truft- 
ing to theie operations has often given oe- 

caiion to a negligent and inert pra&ice; and 
we believe that an attention to the operations 

of nature may be often fuperfeded by art. 



cxx. 



Our plan, therefore, fhall be, to confider 
the proximate caufe of fever, and to form 
our indications of cure upon the means of 
obviating the tendency to death in fevers, 

From what has been formerly laid down on 
the fubjett of the progncftic, we form three 
general indications in the cure of continued 

i 

fevers, and the one or other ot thefe is to be 
employed as the circumftances of the fever 

(XCVII. XCV1I1. or XCIX.) fhall direft. 
The firft is, to moderate the violence of 

re-a£tion. 

The 
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The fecond is, to remove the caufes, or 
obviate the effe&s of debility. And, 

The third is, to obviate or cor red the 
tendency of the fluids to putrefa&ion. 



CXXL 



The firft indication may be anfwered, that 
is, the violence of re-a&ion may be moderated, 

1. By all thofe means which diminifii the 
a&ion of the heart and arteries. 

2. By thofe means which take off the fpafm 
of the extreme veflels, which we fuppofe to 
be the chief caufe of violent re-a&ion. 



CXXIL 



The a&ion of the heart and arteries may 
be diminiflied, 

i. By avoiding or moderating ;hofe irri- 
tations which, in one degree or other, are 

almoft conftantly applied to the body. 
2. By the uie of certain fedative powers. 

3- By 
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3. By diminifliing the tehfion and tone of 
the arterial fyftem. 



CXXIIL 



The irritations (CXXII. 1.) almoft con- 
stantly applied are, the impreflions made up- 

oa our fenfes; the exercife of the body and 
mind ; and the taking in of aliments. The 

avoiding of thefe as much as poflible, or the 
moderating of their force, makes what is pro- 
perly called the Antiphlogistic Regi- 
men, proper to be employed in almoft every 

continued fever. 



CXXIV. 



The condu& of this regimen is to be di- 

reded by the following rules and confu- 
tations. 

1. Impreflions on the external fenfes, as 

ftimulant to the fyftem, and a chief fupport 

of its a&ivity, fhould be avoided as much 

as 
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as poffible; thofe, efpecially, of more coii- 
ftant application, thofe of a (ironger kind, 
and thofe which give pain and uneafinefs. 

No impreffion is to be more carefully 
guarded againft than that of external heat j 

and, at the fame time, every other means 
of increafing the heat of the body is to be 

fhunned. Both thefe precautions are to be 
obferved as foon as a hot ftage is fully form- 
ed, and to be attended to during its con- 
tinuance, except in certain cafes, where a 
determination to fweating is neceflary, or 
where the ftimulant efFe&s of heat may be 
compenfated by circumftances which deter- 
mine it to produce a relaxation and revul- 
fion. 

2. All motion of the body is to be avoid- 
ed, efpecially that which requires the exer- 
cife of its own mufcles; and that pofture of 
the body is to be chofen which employs the 

feweft mufcles, and which keeps none of 
them long in a date of contra&ion. Speak- 
ing, as it accelerates refpiration, is particu- 
larly to be avoided. 

It 
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It is to be obferved, that every motion of 
the body is more flimulant, in proportion as 
the body is weaker. 

3. The exercife of the mind alfo is a Ha- 
mulus to the body; and therefore, all im- 

preffions which lead to thought, and thofe 

efpecially which may excite emotion or paf- 
fion, are to be carefully avoided. 

With refpett to avoiding impreflions of 
all kinds, an exception is to be made in the 

cafe of a delirium coming on, when the pre- 
ferring of accuftomed objefls may interrupt 
and divert the irregular train of ideas then 
arifing in the mind. 

4. The prefence of recent aliment in the 
ftomach, proves always a ftimulus to the 
fyftem, and ought, therefore, to be as mode- 
rate as poffible. A total abftinence for fome 
time may be of fervice; but, as this cannot 

be long continued with fafety, we iv.uft a- 
void ihefijnmliis of aliment, by chufing that 
kind which gives the leaft. We fuppofc 

that 
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that alirnentarv matters are more ftimulant, 

according as they are more alkalefcent; and, 

this leads to avoid all animal, and to ufe on- 
ly vegetable food. 

Our drink? alfo may prove ftimulant; and 
therefore, aromatic and fpiritous liquors are 
to be avoided ; and, in anfwering the prefent 
indication, all fermented liquors, except 
thofe of the loweft quality, are to be abftain- 
ed fn in. Watery liquors, rendered more 
grateful by the addition of acids, we fhal! 
have occahon hereafter to mention as a re- 



medy. 

4 



exxv. 

Bcfides thofe ftimulant powers more con- 
ftantly applied, there are others, which, 

though occafional only, yet, as they com- 
monly accompany fevers, mud he attended 

to and removed. 

One is, the fenfe of thirft, which, as a 

powerful flimulus, in one wav or other, 



ought alwavs to be removed. 



Another 
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Another ftimulus frequently arifes from 
crudities, or corrupted humours in the fto- 
mach } and it is to be removed by vomiting, 
dilution, or the ufe of acids. 

A third ftimulus often arifes from the 
preternatural retention of foeces in the intef- 

tines; and ought to be removed by frequent 
laxative glyfters. 

A fourth ftimulus to beconftantly fufpec- 
ted in fevers is, a general acrimony of the 
fluids, as produced by the increafc of mo- 
tion and heat, joined with an interruption 
of the excretions. This acrimony is to be 
obviated or removed by the taking in of 
large quantities of mild antifeptic liquors. 



CXXVI. 



The avoiding of irritation in all thefe par- 
ticulars, (CXXill. and CXXiV.) conftitutes 

the antiphlogiftic regimen abfolutely necef- 
fary for moderating the violence of re-ac- 
tion ; and, if we miftake not, is proper in 

every 
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every circumftance of continued fevers, as 
the employment of ftimulants is generally 
uncertain, and the meafure of the applica* 

tion of thofe above mentioned is not eafily 
afcertained. 



cxxvu. 



A fecond head of the means (CXXl. i.) of 

moderating the violence of re-a&ion, com* 
prehends certain fedative powers, which may 
be employed to diminifh the a&ivity of the 

whole body, and particularly that of the 

fanguiferous fyflcm. 

The fir'l of thefe to be mentioned is, the 

application of cold. Heat is the chief fup- 
port of the a&ivity of the animal fyftem; 
and the iyftem is, therefore, provided, in it- 
ielf, with a power of generating heat. But, 

at the lame time, veobferve, that this would 

go to excefs, were it not conftamly mode- 
rated bv a cooler temperature in the fur- 
rounding atmoiphere. When, therefore, the 
geoerat ; ng power of heat in the fyftem is 

iacreafed, as is commonly the cafe in fevers, 

it 
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it is neceflary not only to avoid all further 
means of increaiing it, but it feems proper 
alfo to apply air of a cooler temperature ; 
or, at leaft, to apply it more intirely and 

freely than in a ftate of health. Some late 
experiments in the fmall-pox, and in con- 
tinued fevers, Ihew, that the free admiffion 
of cool air to the body is a powerful reme- 
dy in moderating the violence of re-aftion; 

but what is the mode of its operation, to 
what circumftances of fever it is peculiarly 
adapted, or what limitations it requires, we 
fliall not venture to determine, till we (hall 
be more particularly inftru&ed by further 



experience, 



CXXV lit. 



A fecond fedative power which may be 

employed in fevers, is that of certain me- 
dicines known in the writings on the Ma- 
teria Medica, under the title of Re frig £- 
Rants. The chief of thefe are acids of all 

kinds, 
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kinds, when Efficiently diluted, and which 
are, in feveral refpe&s, remedies adapted to 

continued fevers. Thofc efpecially in ufe 
are, the Vitriolic and Vegetable ; and, on 
many accounts, we prefer the latter. 



CXXIX. 



Another fet of refrigerants are, the Neu- 
tral Salts, formed of the vitriolic, nitrous, 
or vegetable acids, with alkalines, either fix- 
ed or volatile. All thefe neutrals, while 
they are diflblved in water, generate cold; 

but, as that cold ceafes foon after the folu- 
tion is finished, and as the fairs are general- 
ly exhibited in a diflblved ftate, their refrige- 
rant powertn the animal body does not at 

all depend upon their power of generating 
cold with water. The neutral chiefly em- 
ployed as a refrigerant, is Nitre ; but all the 
others, compounded as above mentioned, 
partake more or lefs of the fame quality. 

cxxx. 
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Befides thefe neutrals, fome metallic felts 

alfo have been employed as refrigerant^ in 
fevers; and particularly the Sugar of Lead. 
We think the refrigerant powers of this are 
not well alcertained; and its deleterious qua- 
lities are too well known to admit of its be- 
ing freely ufed. 



CXXXI. 



The third general head (CXXII. 3.) of 

the means to be employed for moderatin 

the violence of re-aftion, comprehends the 
means of diminifhing the tenfion, tone, and 

adivity of the fanguiferous fyftcm. As the 
a&ivity of this fyftem depends, in a great 
meafure, upon the tone, and this again upon 
the tenfion of the vcficls, given to them by 
the quantity of fluids they contain, it is evi- 
dent that the diminution of the quantity of 

thefc muft diniiniili the activity of the fan- 
guiferous fyikra. 

CXXXIL 
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CXXXII. 



The 



fanguiferous fyftem may be diminiftied moft 
conveniently by the evacuations of blood- 
letting and purging. 



CXXXIIL 



Nothing is more evident, than that blood- 
letting is one of the moft powerful means of 
diminilhing the activity of the whole body, 
and efpecially of the fanguiferous fyftem; 

and it muft therefore be the moft effe&ual 

means of moderating the violence of re- 

a£Hon in fevers. Taking this as a fad, we 
omit inquiring into its mode of operation, 
and (hall only confider in what circumftan- 

ces of fevers it is moft properly to be em- 
ployed. 

CXXXIV. 



When the violence of re-a£tion, and its 

conftant attendant, a phlogiftic diathefis, are 

fur- 
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fufficiently evident; when thefe conditute 
the principal part of the difcafe, and may 
be expe&ed to continue through the whole 
of it, as in the cafes of fynocha; then blood- 
letting is the principal remedy, and may be 

employed as far as the fymptoms of the dif- 

eafe may feem to require, and the conftitu- 
tion of the patient will bear. It is, however, 

to be attended to, that a greater evacuation 
than is neceflary, may occahon a flower re- 
covery, may render the perfbii more liable 
to a relapfe, or may bring on other difeafes. 



cxxxv. 



In the cafe of fynocha, therefore, there is 
little doubt about the propriety of hk>od- 

letting ; but there arc other cafes of fever, 
as the fynochus, in which a violent re-adlion 
and phlogiftic diathefis appear, and prevail 

during fome part of the courfe of the difcafe; 
while, at the fame time, thefe circumfla'Kes 
do not conftitute the principal part of the 

P diil'itle, 
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difeafe, nor are to be expe&ed to continue 
during the \shole courie of it; and we know, 

that, in many cafes, the ftate of violent re- 
action is to be fucceeded, fooner or later, 
by a ftate of debility, from the excefs of 
which the danger of the difeafe is chiefly 
to arife. It is, therefore, necelTary, that, in 

many cafes, blood-letting fhould be avoid- 
ed; and even although, during the inflam- 
matory ftate of the difeafe, it may be pro- 
per, the evacuation {hould not be fo large 
as to ir.creafe the ftate of debility which is 
to follow. 



CXXXVL 



The employing, therefore, of blood-let- 
ting, in amain levers, requires much dif- 
cci..:nenr a;.d ikiil, and is to be governed 
by the conjijeration of the following cir- 

cumil. uces: 

i. lac nature cf the prevailing epide- 



m,c. 



2. The 
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2. The nature of the remote caufe. 

3. The feafon and climate in which the 
difeafe occurs. 

4. The degree of phlogiftic diathefis pre- 

fent. 

5. The period of the difeafe. 

6. The age, vigour, and plethoric (late of 

the patient. 

7. The patient's former difeafes and ha- 
bits of blood-letting. 

8. The appearance of the blood drawn 



out. 



9. The effe&s of the blood-letting that 
may have been already praftifed. 



CXXXVII. 



When, by the confideration of thefe cir* 
cumflances, blood-letting is determined to 
be neceffary, we mult obierve, that it is more 

effectual, as the blood is more fuddenly 

drawn off, and as the body is, at the lame 
time, more free from all irritation, and, 

there- 
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therefore, when it is in a pofture in which 
the feweft mufcles are in a&ion. 



CXXXVIII, 



Another evacuation by which the quanti- 
ty of fluids contained in the body can be 
confiderably diminifhed, is that of purging. 



CXXXIX. 



If we confider the quantity of fluids con- 
flantly prefent in the cavity of the inteftines, 

and the quantity which may be drawn from 
the innumerable excretories that open into 
this cavity, it will be obvious that a very 
great evacuation can be made by purging; 
and, if this be done by a ftimulus that is not 

at the fame time communicated to the reft 
of the body, it may, by emptying both the 

cavity of the inteuines, and the arteries 
which furniih the excretions poured into 
it, induce a conquerable relaxation in the 

whole 
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whole fyftem ; and is therefore fuited to mo- 
derate the violence of re-a&ion in fevers. 



CXL 



But it is to be obferved, that, as the fluid 
drawn from the excretories opening into the 
inteftines is not all drawn immediately from 
the arteries, and as what is even more im- 
mediately drawn from thefe, is drawn off 
flowly; fo the evacuation will not, in pro- 
portion to its quantity, occafion fuch a fud- 
den depletion of the red veflels as blood- 
letting does ; and, therefore, cannot operate 

fo powerfully in taking off the phlugiftic di- 
athefis of the fyftem. 



CXLI. 



At the fame time, the evacuation may in- 
duce a confiderable degree ot debility; and, 

therefore, in thofe cales in which a dange- 
rous ftatc of debility is likely to occur, pur- 

S in S 
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ging is to be employed with a great deal of 



caution 



be obferved than in the cafe of blood-letting. 



CXLII. 



As we fliall obferve prefently, that it is of 

great importance in the cure of fevers, to re- 

ftore the determination of the blood to the 
veflels on the furface of the body, fo purging, 
as Li fome meafure taking off that determi- 
nation, feems to be an evacuation not well 
adapted to the cure of fevers. 



CXLIIL 

If, notwithftanding thefe doubts, (CXL, 
CXLL and CXLII.) it (hall be afferted, that 

purging, from the exhibition of purgatives, 
has often been ufeful in fevers, I would 
maintain, that this has not happened from a 
large evacuation; and, therefore, not by mo- 
derating the violence of re-a&ion, except in 
the cafe of a more purely inflammatory fe- 
ver. In other cafes, we have feen a large 

eva- 
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evacuation by purging, of mifchievous con- 
fequence; and if, upon occaiion, a more mo- 
derate evacuation has appeared to be ufeful, 

we alledge that it has been, only by taking 
off the irritation of retained foeces, or by e- 
vacuating corrupted humours which hap- 
pened to be prefent in the inteftines; And, 
indeed, for both thefe purpofes, frequent 
laxatives may be properly employed. In in- 
termittent fevers, alfo, to relieve the conge- 
flinns formed in the abdominal vifcera, we 
judge purgatives to be often neceffary. 



CXL1V. 



Another fet of means, (CXXI. 2.) for mo- 
derating the violence of re-a£tion in fevers, 
are tliuie iuited to take 0$ the fpaim of the 

extreme vcilcls, which we believe to be the 

irritation that chiefly fupports the re-action. 



CXLV. 



For taking off this fpafm of the extreme 

veffels, the means to be employed are either 

internal or externa!. . 

CXLVI, 
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CXLVL 

The internal means (CXLV ) are, 
i. Thofe which determine the force of the 
circulation to the extreme veffels on the fur- 
face of the body, and, by reftoring the tone 
and adivity of thefe veffels, overcome the 
fpafm on their extremities. 

2. Thofe medicines which have the power 
of caking off fpafm in any part of the fyftem, 
and which are known under the title of An- 



tispasmodics. 



CXLVII. 



Thofe remedies which are fit to determine 

to the furface of the body, are, 

I. Dll UKNTS. 

2. Nfutral Salts. 

3, Sudohifics. 



4. Emetic 



s. 



CXLVIII, 
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CXLVIIL 



Water enters, in a large proportion, into 
the compofition of all the animal fluids, and 

a large quantity of it is always diffufed 

through the whole of the common mafs. 

In a found ftate, the fluidity of the whole 
mafs depends upon the quantity of water 

prefect in it. Water, therefore, is the pro- 
per diluent of our mafs of blood, and other 

fluids are diluent only in proportion to the 
quantity of water they contain. 



CXLIX. 



Water may be faid to be the vehicle of the 
feveral excreted fluids; and, in a healthy 
ftate, the fullnefs of the extreme veflels, and 
the quantity of excretion, are in proportion 
to the quantity of water prefent in the body. 
But in fever, though the excretions are in 
force meafure interrupted, they continue in 
hch quantity as to exhale the more fluid 

Q^ parts 
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parts of the blood ; and, while a portion of 

them is, at the fame timg, neceflarily retain- 
ed in the larger veffels ; the fmaller and the 
extreme veffels, both from the deficiency of 
fluid, and their own contracted ftate, are Ids 
filled, and therefore allowed to remain in 

that condition. 



CL, 



To remedy this contra&ed ftate, nothing 
is more neceffary than a large fupply of wa- 
ter, or watery fluids, taken in by drinking, 
or otherwife; for, as any fuperfluous quan- 
tity ot water is forced off by the feveral ex- 
cretories, fuch a force applied n:ay be a 

means of dilating the extreme veffels, and 
of overcoming the lpafm affe&ing their ex- 



tremities. 



CLI. 



Accordingly, the throwing in of a large 
quantity ot watery fluids has been, at all 



times 



j 
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times, a remedy much employed in fevers ; 
and, in no inftance more remaikably, than 
by the Spanifh and Italian phyhcians. i;; the 

ufe of what they call the Diaeia aqtua. 



GUI. 



This practice confifts in taking away e- 
very other kind of aliment and drink, and in 
giving in divided portions every day, for fe- 
veral days together, fix or eight pounds of 
plain water, generally cold, but lometimea 
warm. AH this, however, is to be done on- 
ly after the difeafe has continued for ibme 
time, and, at leaft, for a week. 



CLin. 



A fecond means of determining to the fur- 
face vof the body, is by the ufe of neutral ialts* 
(CXLVII.2.) Thefe neutrals, in a certain dole, 
taken into the ftomach, produce, foon after, 

a fenfe of heat upon the fur face of the body; 

and. 
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and, if the body be covered clofe, and kept 
warm, a fweat is readily brought out. The 
fame medicines taken during the cold ftage 
of a fever, very often put an end to the cold 
ftage, and bring on a hot one; and they are 
alfo remarkable for flopping the vomiting 
which fo frequently attends the cold ftage of 
fevers. All this {hews, that neutral falts 

have a power of determining the blood to 

the furface of the body, and may, therefore, 

be of ufe in taking off the fpafm which fub- 
fifts there in fevers. 



CLIV. 



The neutral moft commonly employed in 

fevers, is that formed of an alkali, with the 
native acid of vegetables ; but all the other 
neutrals have more or lefs of the fame vir- 
tue; and perhaps fome of them, particularly 
the amraoniacal falts, poflefs it in a ftronger 
degree. 

CLV. 
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CLV. 



As cold water taken into the ftomach, 

often fhews the fame diaphoretic effe&s with 
the neutral falts, it is probable that the effed 
of the latter depends upon their refrigerant 
powers mentioned above. (CXXIX.) What 
is the effeft of the neutral falls, given when 

they are forming, and in a ftate of effervcf- 
cence ? 



CLVL 



A third means of determining to the fur- 
face of the body, and taking off the fpafm 
fubfifting there, is by the ufe of fudorifics, 

and of fweating. (CXLV1L 3.) 



CLVII. 



The propriety of this remedy has been 
much difputed; and fpecious arguments may 

be adduced both for and againft the pra&ice. 

In favour of the practice, it may be faid, 

1. 
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1. That, in healthy perfcns, in every cafe 
of increafed a&ion of the heart and arteries, 
a fweating takes place, and is, feemingly, 

the means of preventing the bad effe&s of 
fuch increafed a&ion. 

2. That, in fevers, their mod ufual folution 

and termination is by fpontaneous fweating, 

3. That, even when excited by art, it has 
been found ufeful, at certain periods, and in 

certain fpccies of fever. 



CLVIII. 



Upon the other hand, it may be urged 

againft the praftice of fweating ; 

1. That in fevers, as a fpontaneous fweat- 
ing does not immediately corne on, there arc 

fome circumftances different from thofe in 

the ftate of health, and which may render 
it doubtful whether the fweating can be 

fafely excited by art, 

2, That, in many cafes, the pra&ice has 

been attended with bad eonfequences. The 

means 
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means commonly employed have a tenden- 
cy to produce an inflammatory diathefis; 
which, if not taken off by the fweat fuo 
ceeding, muft be increafed with much dan- 
ger. Thus (wealing, employed to prevent 
the acccffions of intermitting fevers, has of- 
ten changed them into a continued form, 
which is always dangerous.. 
3. The utility of the pradice is doubtful, 

as fweating, when it happens, does not al- 
ways give a final determination, as ■muft be 

manifeft in the cafe of intermittents, and it* 
many continued fevers, which are iometimes, 

in the beginning, attended with fweatings 
which do not prove final ; and, on the con- 
trary, whether they be fpontaneous or ex- 
cited by art, feem often to aggravate the 

diieafe. 



CLIX, 



From thefe confiderations,it is very doubt- 
ful, if the pradice of fweating can be ad- 
mit- 
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mitred very generally; but, at the lame time, 
it is alfo doubtful, if the failure of the prac- 
tice, or the miichiefs faid to have arifen 
from it, have not been owing to the impro- 
per condudt of the pra&itioner. With re- 

fped to the laft, it is almoft agreed among 
phyhcians, 

j . 1 hat fweating has been generally hurt- 
ful, when excited by ftimulant, heating, 

and inflammatory medicines. 

2. 1 hat it has been hurtful, when excited 
by much external heat, and continued with 

i 

a great increale of the heat of the body. 

3. That it is always hurtful, when it does 

not relieve, and rather increafes the frequen- 
cy and hardneis of the pulfe, the anxiety 
and difficulty of breathing, the headach, and 
delirium. 

4. That it is always hurtful, if it is urged, 
when the fweat is not fluid, and when it is 
partial, and on the fupenor parts of the bo- 
dy only. 

CLX. 
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CLX. 



In thefe cafes, it is probable, that either 

an inflammatory diarhefis is produced* which 

increafes the fpafm on the extreme vetfels, 

or that, from other caufes, the fpafm Is t^o 
much fixed to yield eaiily to the inereafed 
aftion of the heart and arteries; and, upnn 

4 

either fuppofition, it mud be obvious, that 

urging the fvveat may produce determina- 
tions to fome of the internal parts, with very 
great danger. 



CLXL 



Though the doubts ftartcd (CLVIH.) are 
to be attended to; and though the practices 

(CLIX.) have been found hurtful* and are 
therefore to be rejected, it fltll remains true, 

1, That iweating has certainly heen otten 
ufeful in preventing the aceeiuon of levers, 

when the times of it have been cerynily 
fareieen, and a proper conduit employed. 



R 
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2. That, even after fevers have in fomc 
meafure come on, fweating has interrupted 
their progrefs, when properly employed, ei- 
ther at the very beginning of the difeafe, or 
during its approach and gradual formation. 

3. That, even after pyrexiae have conti- 
nued for fome time, fweating has been fuc* 
cefsfully employed in curing them, as par- 
ticularly in the cafe of rheumatifm. 

4. That certain fevers, produced by a very 

powerful fedative contagion, have been ge- 
nerally treated mod fuccefsfully by fweating. 



CLXIL 



Thefe inftances (CLXI.) are in favour of 
fw.atmg, but give no general rule; and it 
mull bo left to further experience to deter- 
n iivc, how far any general rule can be efta- 

blifhed in this matter. In the mean time, 

if the practice of fweating is to be attempted, 

we can venture to lay down the following 

rules for the conduct of it, 

1. 
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i. That it (hould be excited without the 
ufe of ftimulant, inflammatory medicines. 

2. That it (hould be excited with as little 
external heat, and with as little increafe of 
the heat of the body as poffible. 

3. That, when excited, it fhould be con- 
tinued for a due length of time, not lefs thaa 

twelve hours, and lometimes for twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours ; always, however, fup- 

pofing that it proceeds without the circum- 
fiances (CLIX. 3. 4.) 

4. That, for iome part of the time, and as 
long as the perfon can eafily bear, it fhould 
be carried on without admitting ofiLvp, 

5. That it {hould be rendered univcrfal 

over the whole body ; and therefore, parti- 
cularly, that care be taken to bring the iweat- 

iug to the Iwer extremities, 

6. 1 hat the pradice fhould be rendered 
fafer by moderate purging, excited at the 

fame time. • 

7. That it (hould not be fuddenly checked 
by cold any how applied to the body, 

CLXIII. 
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CLXIII. 



When attention is to be given to thefe 
rules, the furcating may be excited, I. By 
warm bathing, or a fomentation of the low- 
er extremities. 2. By frequent draughts of 

tepid liquors, chiefly water, rendered more 

grate* ui by the addition of a light aromatic, 
or more powerful, by that of a fmall quan- 
tity of wine. 3. By giving fome dofes of 
neutral fairs. 4. Moft effe&uaily, and per- 
haps moit lately, by a large dofe of an opi- 
ate, jvvi-jtJ with a portion of neutral falls. 



and of an emetic. 



CLXIV. 



The fourth mean of determining to the 

furfacc of the body, and thereby taking off 
the fpafin afFe&ing the extreme veffcls, 

(CXLVII. 4.) is by the ufe of emetics. 

CLXV, 
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CLXV. 



Emetics, and particularly antimonial eme- 
tics, have been employed in the cure of fe- 
vers, ever fincc the introdu&ion of chemical 
medicines ; but, for a long time, they were 
employed by chemifts and chemical pra&i- 
tioners only ; and, although of late their ufe 

has become very general, their efficacy is 
(lill difputed, and their manner of operating 

is not commonly explained. 



CLXVL 



Vomiting is, in many refpe&s, ufeful in 
fevers ; as it evacuates the contents of the 
ftomach ; as it enmlges the biliary and pan- 
creatic duds, and evacuates the contents of 

the duodenum, and perhaps alfo of a larger 
portion of the inteftines ; as it agitates the 

whole of the abdominal viicera, it expedes 

the circulation in them, and promotes their 
feveral fecretions ; and, laftly, as it agitates 
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aifo the nicer* at the thorax, it has like ef- 
fects [here. Ail ihcie fevcral effects are pro- 
cured with advantage, in many cafes and 
circun (lances of kver, but do not properly 
fail u:sder our view here, where we are to 
coniidcr only trie effect of vomiting in de- 
termining to the iunace of the body. 



CLXVII. 



This effett we do not impute to the exer- 

cife of vomiting in agitating the whole bo- 
dy, but to the particular operation of eme- 
tics upon the mufcular fibres of the ftomach, 
whereby they excite the artion of the ex- 
treme arteries on the furJace of the body, 
and thereby effectually determine the bl^od 
to thefe veflels, remove the atony, and take 
off the fjiafin affecting them. 



CLXVMI. 



That filch is the power of emetics, will 
appear from the feveral confiderations men- 



tioned 
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tioned above (XLIII.) ; and, therefore, that 
they are remedies well fuited to the cure of 
fevers. 



CLXIX- 



Emetics, for that purpofe,areadminiftered 
in two different ways; that is, either in fuch 
doles as may excite full and repeated vomit- 
ings, or in fuch doles as may excite ficknefs 

and naufea only, with little or no vomiting 

at all. 



CLXX. 



Full vomiting is hefl fuited to the feverai 
purpofes -mentioned (CLXVL); and is alfo 
well fuited to determine to the furtace of the 

body, aod thereby to obviate the atony and 

fpaftn which lay the foundation of fever. 
Thus, vomiting excited a little before the 
expected acceffion of the paroxyfm of an in- 
termittent, has been found to prevent the 

pa- 
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paroxyfm altogether. It has been obfervcj 
alfo, that, when contagion has been applied 
to a perfon, and firfl. difcovers its operation, 
a vomit given will prevent the fever, which 
otherwife was to have been expe&ed. 



CLXXT. 



Thefe are advantages to be obtained by 
exciting vomiting at the firfl approach of 
fevers, or of the paroxyfms of tcvers; and 
they may alfo be applied after fevers are 
formed, to take off, perhaps entirely, the a- 

tony and fpafm, or, at leaft, to moderate 

thefe, fo that the fever may proceed more 
ently and fafely. 



CLXXIL 



It is feldom, however, that vomiting is 

found to produce a final folution of fevers; 
and, after they are once formed, it is com- 
monly 
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r 

tnonly neceflary to repeal the vomiting fe- 

veral times ; but thte is attended with in- 

conveniency, and fometimes with difadvan- 

i- 
1 

toge. The operation of full vomiting is 
tranfitory, and the exercife of vomiting is a 
debilitating power; and, therefore, when 
the vomiting does not remove the atony 
and fpafm very entirely, it may gi?e occa- 
fion to their recurrence with greater force. 



CLXXIII. 



For thefe reafons, after fevers are fully 
formed, phyficians have thought proper 
to employ emetics in naufeating dofes only. 
Thefe are capable of exciting the a&ion of 
the extreme veffels, and their operation is 

more permanent. At the fame time, they 
often (hew their power by exciting fome 
degree of fweat, and their operation is ren- 
dered mere fafe, by their commonly produ- 
cing fome evacuation by ftool. 

S CLXXIV. 
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CLXXIV. 



Thefe are the advantages to be procured 
by naufeating dofes of emetics ; and it only 
remains to mention, what are the medicines 
moft fit to be employed ; what are the moft 
proper times for exhibiting, and what 

the beft manner of adminiftering them. 



CLXXV. 



The emetics chiefly in ufe at prefent, are, 
Ipecacuanha and Antimony. Thefirft may 

be employed for every purpofe of emetics, 
particularly thofe mentioned (CLXVL); 
and alfo, either in larger or fmaller dofes, 
for determining to the furface of the body; 
but, even in very fmall dofes, it fo readily 

excites vomiting, as to be, with difficulty, 
employed for the purpofe of naufeating on- 
ly ; and, however employed, there is rea- 
{on to fufp r &, that its effe&s are lefs per- 
manent, and lefs powerfully communicated 

from 
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from the ftomach to the reft of the fyftem, 
than thofe of Antimony, 



CLXXVI. 



This laft, therefore, is generally prefer- 
red ; and its preparations, feemingly vari- 
ous, may all be referred to two heads ; one 
comprehending thofe in which the reguline 
part is in a condition to be a&ed upon by 
acids; and, therefore, on meeting with 
acids in the ftomach, becomes aftive; and 
another, comprehending thofe preparations 

in which the reguline part is already joined 
with an acid, rendering it a&ive. 



CLXXVIL 



Of each kind there are great numbers, 

but not differing effentially from one ano- 
ther. It will be enough for us to compare 
the Calx Antimonii nitrata of the Edinburgh 

Difpenfatory, 
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Difpenfatory, with the Emetic Tartar of the 

fame. Which ot ihefe is beft fuited to the 
cure of fevers, as above explained, feems 
doubtful ; but it appears to me, that, though 

the firft may have fome advantages from its 
flower operation, and may thereby feem to 
be more certainly fudonfic and purgative, 
the uncertainty of its dofe renders it incon- 
venient, and has often given occafion to the 

timid to be diiappoimed, and to the bold to 
do mifchief. While, on the other hand, the 
dole or the Emetic Tartar can be exadly 

afcertained ; and we think it may be exhi- 
bited in fuch a manner, as to produce all the 
advantages of the other. 



CLXXVUI. 



Whichfoever of thefe preparations be em- 
ployed, we think the mod proper time for 
exhibiting them, is the time of acceffions, 
or a little before it, when that can be cer- 
tainly known. In continued fevers, the ex- 
acerbations 
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acerbationB are not always very obfervable ; 
but there is reafon to believe, that one 
monly happens about noon, or foon after it, 

and another in the evening ; and that thefe, 

therefore, are the raoft proper times for ex- 
hibiting emetics, 



CLXXIX, 



With refpeft to the manner of admini- 
ftration, that of the Calx Nitrata is fimple, 
as the whole of what is thought a proper 
dofe is given at once, and no more can be 
properly given till the next acceflion. The 

adminiftration of the Emetic Tartar is dif- 
ferent. It is to be given in fipall dofes, not 
fufficient to excite vomiting ; and thefe dofes 

are to be repeated, after fhort intervals, for 
feveral times, till ficknefs, naufea, anji 
fome, but not much, vomiting, come on. 
The difference of adminiftration muft depend 
upon the dofe, and the length of the interval 
at which it is given. If it be intended that 

the 
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the medicine fliould certainly operate by 
ftool, the dofes are made fmall, and the in- 
tervals long. On the contrary, when vo- 
miting is proper, or when much purging 
ought to be avoided, and, therefore, feme 
vomiting mull be admitted, the dofes arc 

made larger, and the intervals fhorter. 



CLXXX. 



With refpeft to both kinds of prepara* 
tions, the repetition is to be made at the times 
of acceflion, but not very often ; for, if the 
firft exhibitions, duly managed, have little 
effed, it is feldom that the after exhibition* 

have much ; and it iometimes happens, that 
the repeated vomiting, and efpecially repeat- 
ed purging, does harm, by weakening the 

patient. 



CLXXXI. 



The other fet of internal medicines, which 

we fuppofe may be ufeful in taking off the 

ipafin 
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m-.i 



fpafm of the extreme veflek, ire thofe n: 

Antifpafmodic. How many of thefc may 

be properly employed, I am uncertain, and 

their mode of operation is involved in great 

obfcurity. It is certain, however, that opi- 
um, camphor, mulk, and perhaps fome o- 
thers, have been employed in fevers with ad- 
vantage ; but, the circumftances in which 
they are efpecially proper and fafe, I find it 
difficult to afcertain ; and, therefore, cannot 

venture here to lay down any general doc- 
trine concerning them. 



CLXXXII. 



The external means (CXLV.) fulted to 

take off the fpafm of the extreme veffels, are 
Blistering and. Warm Bathing. 



CLXXXUI. 



What are the effe&s of bliftering, fo fre- 
quently employed in fevers, is not yet agreed 

upon 
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upon among phyficians ; and many different 

opinions have been maintained on this fub- 

je&, drawn not only from reasoning, but alfo 

from pretended experience. We muft not, 
however, enter into controverfy ; but fhall 

deliver our own opinion in a few words. 



CLXXXIV. 



I think, that the fmall quantity of cantha- 
rides abforbed from a bliftering plafter, is 
not fufficient to change the confiftence of 
the mafs of blood ; and, therefore, that fuch 

a quantity can neither do good, by refolving 
phlogiftic lentor, if it exifts, nor do harm, 
by increafing the diffolution of the blood a- 

rifing from a putrid tendency in iu We 
therefore negled, intirely, the effe&s of 
cantharides upon the fluids. 



CLXXXV. 



The inflammation produced by the appli- 
cation of cantharides to the (kin, affords a 

certain 
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certain proof of their ftimulant power ; but, 
in many perfons, the effett of that ftimulus 
is not confiderable ; in many it is not com- 
municated to the whole fylfem; and, even 
when it does take place in the whole fyftem, 
it feems to be taken off, very intirely, by 

the effufion and evacuation of ferum from 
the bliftered part I think, therefore, that 
neither much good is to be expeded, nor 
murch harm to be apprehended, from the 



ftimulant power of bliftering ; and the cer- 
tainty of this conclufion is eftabliftied, by 
the great benefit arifing from the proper 
pra&ice of bliftering in inflammatory dif- 

eafes. 



CLXXXVI. 



Much has been imputed to the evacuation 

made by bliftering; but it is never (o con- 
fiderable as to affedt the whole fyflem ; and 

therefore can, neither by a fudden depletion, 
relax the fanguifercus fyflem, nor, by any 

T revul- 
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revulfion, affiaS the general distribution of 
the fluids. 



CLXXXVII. 



1 he evacuation, however, is fo confide- 
rable a& to affeft the neighbouring veffels ; 
and the manifeft utility of bliftering near the 
part affefted, in inflammatory difeafes, leads 
us to think, that bliiiering, by deriving to 
the {kin, and producing an effufion there, 
relaxes the fpafm of the deeper feated vefleli. 

It is in this manner we fuppofe that the tu- 
mour of a joint, from an effufion into the 

cellular texture under the fkin, takes off the 

rheumatic pain formerly affe&ing that joint. 



CLXXXVIII, 



Analogous to this, we think the good ef- 

fed of bliftering in continued fevers, arifes 

from its relaxing the fpafm of the extreme 

veffdh 
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veffets, by a communication of the bliftered 
part with the reft of the (kin ; and this is 

illuftrated by the effedl of bliftering in colic 

and dyfentery. 



CLXXXIX. 



We think, that bliftering may be employ- 
ed at any period of continued fevers ; but 
that it will be of moft advantage in the ad- 
vanced ftate of fuch fevers, when, the re-ac- 
tion being weaker, all ambiguity from the 
ftimulant power of bliftering is removed, 
and when it may beft concur with other cir- 

cumftances tending to a final folution of the 
fpafm. 



CXG 



From the view of this marer, given in 
(CLXXXVI. CLXXXVIL) it will appear, 
that the part of the body to which blifters 
ought to be applied, is indifferent, except 

upon 
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upon the fufpicion of topical affe&ion, wheo 
the bliftering is to be made as near as pof- 
fible to the part affedkd. 



cxa. 



Whether Sinapisms, and other Rubefa- 
cients a, ad in a manner analogous to 

what we have fuppofed of bliftering, may 
be doubtful ; but their effeSs in rheumatifm 
and other inflammatory difeafe*, render it 
probable. 



CXCIL 



The other external means of taking off 
the fpafra of the extreme veflels, is Warm 
Bathing. This was frequently, and in dif- 
ferent circumftances, employed by the an- 

tients; but has, till very lately, been negleft- 
cd by modern phyficuns. As the heat of 
the bath ftimulates the extreme veflels, and, 
with the concurrence of moifture, alfo relaxes 

them, it feems to be a fafe ftiraulus, and 

well 
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well toted to take off the fpafm affe&ing 



thefe veffels. 



CXOIL 



It may be applied to the whole body, by 
immerfion; but this is, in many refpe&s, in* 
convenient ; and, whether fome of the in- 
conveniences of immerfion might not be a- 

voided by a vapour-bath, we have not learn- 
ed from experience ; but we know, fr 

much experience, that moft of the purpofes 
of warm bathing can be obtained, by a fo- 
mentation of the legs and feet, if properly 
administered, and continued for a due length 

of time, not lefs than an hour. 



CXCIV. 



The marks of the good effe&s of fuch a 
fomentation, are, the patient's bearing it ea- 
fily, its relieving delirium, and inducing 



exev. 
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CXCV. 



Wc have now confidcred the feveral meani 
of (atisfying the firft general indication in 

the cure of fevers, and proceed to the fecond, 
{CXX. 2.) which is to remove the caufc, or 
obviate the effefts of debility* 



CXCVI. 



Moft of the fedative powers inducing de- 
bility, ceafe to a£t foon after they have been 
firft applied ; and, therefore, the removing 

them is not an objeft of our prefent indica- 
tion. There is only one which may be fup- 
pofed to continue to ad for a long time, and 
that is, the contagion applied; but we know 
nothing in the nature of contagion that can 
lead us to any meafures for removing or cor- 
recting it We know only its effe&s as a 

fedative power inducing debility, or as a fer- 
ment inducing a tendency to putrefa&ion in 

the fluids. The obviating the laft will be 

con- 
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confidered under our third general indica- 
tion, and the firft only is to be confidered 

here. 



CXCVII. 



The debility induced in fevers by conta- 
gion, or other caufes, appears, efpecially in 
the weaker energy of the brain ; but in what 
this confifts, or how it may be dire&ly re- 
ftored, we do not well know; but as Nature, 

j 

feemingly for this purpofe, excites the ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries, we afcribe the 

continuance of debility to the weaker re-ac- 
tion of the ianguiferous fyftem; and the 

means, therefore, which we employ for ob- 
viating debility, are immediately directed to 

fupport and increafe the a&ion of the heart 

and arteries; and the remedies employed are, 
Tonics or Stimulants. 



CXCVIII. 
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cxcviir. 



f 



In contagious difeafes, we know, both 
[ from the effe&s which appear, and from 
difle&ions, that the tone of the heart and 
arteries is confiderably diminished; and that 
tonic remedies, therefore, are properly indi- 
cated. We are to confider them as of two 

kinds; the firft being the power of cold; the 
fecond that of tonic medicines. 



CXCIX. 



The power of cold, as a tonic, we have 
mentioned above (LXXXIX.); and it is em- 
ployed, in fevers, in two ways ; either as 
thrown into the ftomach, or as applied to 
the furface of the body. 



ce. 



As we have faid above, that the tonic 
power of cold can be communicated from 

any 
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any one part to every other part of the fyf- 

tem, fo it will be readily allowed, that the 
ftomach is a part as fit for this communica- 
tion as any other; and that cold drink, there- 

fore, taken into the ftomach, may prove ah 

ufeful tonic in fevers. 



CCI. 



This, the experience of all ages has con- 
firmed; but, at the tame tune, it has been 

frequently obferved, that, in certa n cireuin- 
ftances, cold drink, taken into the ftomach, 
has proved very hurtful; and, therefore, 
that the ufe of cold drink in fevers rcouires 
forne limitations. What thefe limitations 
fhould be, and what are all the cireumftan- 
ces which may forbid the ufe of cold drink, 
is difficult to determine; but it ieems clearly 
forbidden, in all cafes where a phlogiftic di- 
athelis prevails in the fyllem, and more eipe- 
cially when there are topical affedions of an 
inflammatory nature. 

U CII. 
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CCII. 



p 

The other method of employing cold as 

a tonic, is, by applying it to the furface of 
the body. The application of cold air to 

the furface of the body, as a refrigerant 
power fit to moderate the violence of re-ac- 
tion, we have fpoken of above (CXXVII.); 
but probably it may here be confidered alfo 
properly as a tonic, and ufeful in cafes of 
debility. 



CCIIL 



Not only cool air, but cold water alfo, 
may be a- pi eJ to the furface of the body, 

as a tonic. The anticnts frequently applied 
it with advantage, to particular parts, as a 
tonic; but it is a difcovery of modern times, 
that, in the cafe of putrid fevers, attended 

with much debility, the bod) may be wafli- 

ed all over with cold water. 

CCIV, 
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CCIV. 



This was firft pra&ifed at Breflaw in Sile- 

fia, as appears from a diflertation, under 
the title of Epidemia vcrna quae Wratijla- 
vianiy anno 1737, ajjlixit, to be found in 
the appendix to the Acla nat. curiof. vol. X. 
And from other writers it appears, that the 
pra&ice has paffed into fome of the neigh- 
bouring countries ; but in this ifland, fo far 
as I know, we have as yet had no experi- 
ence of it. 



CCV. 



The medicines which have been employ- 
ed in fevers as tonics, are various. If the 

Saccharum Saturni has been found ufeful, 

it is, probably, as a tonic,, rather than as a 

refrigerant; and the Ens Veneris, or other 
preparations of iron which have been em- 
ployed, can ad as tonics only. The pre- 
parations of copper, from their ciicils in 

cpilepiy, 
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epilepfy, are prefumed to poffefs a tonic 
power; bur, whether their ufe in fevers be 

founded upon their tonic or their emetic 

powers, may be uncertain. The ufe of ar- 

fcnic and of allum, in intermittent fevers, 
fee;rs manifeftly to depend upon their tonic 
power. And, upon the whole, there, no 

doubt, may occur ca*es of continued fevers, 
which may be cured by tonics taken from 

the foffil kingdom ; but the ufe of thefe has 
been rare, and the effe&s uncertain, and 
phyficians have employed, more commonly, 



the vegetable tonics. 



CCVL 



A great variety of thefe has been em- 

plovcd in the cure of intermittent fevers; 



* 4 



but how many of them may be employed 

in continued fevers, or in what circumflan- 
ces of thefe fevers, is net well afcertained; 
and we fha!l now only confider the queftion 

with 
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with refpeft to the mod celebrated of thefe 
tonics, the Peruvian bark. 



CCVII. 



This bark has been commonly confidered 
as a fpecific, or as a remedy of which the 
operation was not underftood. But it is 

certainly allowable to inquire into this mat-? 

ter; and we think it may be explained. 



CCVII I, 



To this purpofe we obferve, that, as in 
many cafes, the effefts of the bark are per- 
ceived foon after its being taken into the 
ftomach, and before it can poffibly be con- 
veyed to the mafs of blood, we may con- 
clude, that its effe&s do not arife from 
its operating on the fluids; and muft, there- 
fore, depend upon its operating on the 
nerves of the ftomach, and being thereby 

communicated to the reft of the nervous fyf- 

tern. 
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tern. This operation feems to be a, tonic 

power, the bark being a remedy in many 
caies of debihty, particularly in gangrene; 
and, as the recurrence of the paroxyfms of 

intermittent fevers depends upon a recur- 
rence of atony, (XXXIV. et Jeq)\ fo pro- 
bably the bark, by its tonic power, prevents 

the recurrence of thefe paroxyfms ; and this 
is greatly confirmed by our obferving, that 

many other tonic medicines anfwer the fame 

purpofe. 



CCIX. 



If the operation of the bark may be thus 

explained, from its p ffefling atonic power, 

we can eafily perceive why it is improper 
when a phlogiftic diathefis prevails; and, 
from the fame view, we can afcertain in what 
cafes of continued fever it may be admitted. 
Thefe caies, are either after confiderable re- 

imiTions have appeared, when it may be em- 
ployed to prevent the return of exacerba- 
tions, 
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tions, on the fame footing as it is ufed in 
intermittent fevers; or in the advanced ftate 
of fevers, when all fufpicion of an inflam* 
matory ftate is removed, and a general de- 
bility prevails in the iyftem; and its being 
then employed is iufficiently agreeable to 
the prcfent pradice. 



(XX 



With refped to the ufe of the bark, we 
think proper to ndd, that good efFeds are to 
be expeded from it, almoft only when given 
in fubitance, and in large quantity*. 



CCXI. 



Another fct of medicines to be employed 
for obviating debility and its efFeds, are the 
dired ftimulants (CXCVIL). Theie, in fome 
meafurc, mcreafe the tone of the moving fi- 
bres ; but are difFei cot from the tonics, as 
they more directly excite and increafe the 

adion 
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R&ion of the heart and arteries. This mode 

of their operation renders their ufe ambigu- 
ous; and when an inflammatory diathefis is 

prefent, as fo often happens in the begin- 
ning of fevers, the effe&s of thefe ftimulants 

may be very hurtful; but it ftill remains pro 

bable, that, in the advanced ftate of fevers, 

when debility prevails, they may be ufeful. 



CCXIL 



What are the ftimulants which may be 
mod properly employed, we are uncertain, 

as the ufe of them, in this age, has been 
rare ; but we are difpofed to think that, of 
all kinds, wine is the beft. 



CCX1IL 



Wine has the advantage of being grate- 
ful to the palate and ftomach, and of having 
its ftimulant parts fo much diluted, that it 

can 
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can be conveniently given in fmall dofes ; 
and therefore it may be employed with fuf- 

ficient caution ; but it is of little fervice, un- 
lefs taken pretty large 1 , . 



CCXIV. 



It may be fufpectcd, that wine has an o- 

peration analogous to that of opium ; and 
on good grounds. But we can diftin&ly 

mark its ftimulant power only, which ren- 
ders its effe&s in the phrenitic delirium ma- 

nifeftly hurtful, and, in the mild delirium, 
depending on debility, as remarkably qfc* 

ful. 



ccxv. 



Thefe are the means of anfwerinjr our 
fecond general indication (CXX. 2.) ; and we 
now proceed to the third, which is to obvi- 
ate or to corred the tendency of the fluids 
to putrefadion. 

X CCXVI, 
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CCXVI. 



This may be done, 

1. By avoiding any new application of 
putrid or putrefcent matter, 

2. By evacuating the putrid or putrefcent 
matter already prefent in the body. 

3. By correcting the putrid or putrefcent 
matter remaining in the body, by diluents 

and antifeptics. 

4- By fupporting the tone of the veffels, 
and thereby refitting further putrefa&ion, or 

obviating irs effe&s. 

5. By moderating the violence of re-adion, 
coniidtred as a means of increafing putrefac- 



tion. 



CCXVII. 



The further application of putrid or pu- 
trefcent matter may be avoided, 

U By removing the patient from places 

filled with corrupted air. 

2. By 
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2. By preventing the accumulation of the 
patient's own effluvia, by a conftant venti- 
lation, and by a frequent change of bed- 

cloaths and body-linen. 

3. By the careful and fpeedy removal of 

all excremental matters from the patient's 
chamber. 

4. By avoiding animal food. 



CCXVIII. 



The putrid or putrefcent matter, already 
prefent in the body, may be evacuated part- 
ly, by frequently evacuating the contents of 
the inteftines, and more effe&ually, ftill, by 
fupporting the excretions of perfpiration and 
urine, by the plentiful ufe of diluents* 



CCXIX. 

The putrid or putrefcent matter, remain- 
ing in the body, may be rendered more mild 
and innocent, by the ufe of diluents ; or may 

be 
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be corre&ed by the ufe of antifeptics. Thefe 
laft are of many and various kinds ; but, 
which of them are conveniently applicable, 
or more particularly fuited to the cafe of 
fevers, is not well afcertained. Thofe mod 
certainly applicable and ufeful, are, acefcent 
aliments, acids of all kinds, and neutral 



falts. 



ccxx. 



The progrefs of putrefa&ion may be con- 

fiderably retard -d, and its effects obviated, 
by (upporting t!,c tone of the veflels ; and 

this aiay be done bv tonic remedies ; the 
chief of which arc* Cold, and Peruvian bark, 

both futficiently treated u f above. (CXCIX, 



CCX.) 



ccxxl 



The violence of re-a&ion increafing the 
tendency to putrefa&ion, may be moderated 

by 
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by the feveral means fully treated of above, 
(CXXL— CXCIV.) 



CCXXIL 



We have now finifiied the confideration 
of the three general indications to be formed 
in the cure of continued levers, and have 
mentioned mod of the remedies which have 
been, upon any occalion, employed. It was 
necetfury, in the firft place, to conlider thele 
remedies feparately, and to explain their 
operation more generally ; but, from what 

we have now delivered, compared with what 

has been faid above, concerning, the diffe- 
rence of fevers, and the fignification of their 
feveral fymptoms in forming the prognoftic, 
I expeft it will not be difficult to feleft and 
combine the feveral remedies mentioned, fo 
as to adapt them to the feveral fpecies and 
circumftances of continued fevers. 



We 
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We think it may be ufeful for Students to have 
the whole of the Care of Continued Fevers 
brought under one View, as m the following 

Table, 



In the Cure of CONTINUED FEVERS, 

The Indications ate, 

I. To moderate the violence of re-aflioo, which may be 

done, by 
l. Diminifhing the aclion of the heart and arteries, by 
A. Avoiding or moderating thofe irritations which 
are almoft conflantly applied to the body, as, 

a. The impreffions made upon our fenies, parti- 
cularly, 

«. Increafed heat, whether arifing from 
*». External heat, or, 

/j/3. The accumulation of the heat of the 

body. 

b. The exercife of the body< 

c. The exercife of the mind, 

d. The taking in of aliments/ 

e. Particular irritations, arifing from 
«. The fenfe of thirft, 

fi. Crudities, or corrupted humours in the ftfr-' 
mach, 



y. The preternatunl retention of foeees, 
*. A general acrimony of the fluids. 



B.Em- 
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8. Employing certain fcdative powers, as 

a. Cold, 

b- Refrigerants, the chief of which are, 

«, Acids of all kinds, 
£. Neutral falts, 
y. Metallic falts. 

C. Diminishing the tenfion and tone of tfce arterial 

fyftem, by 

a. Blood-letting, 

b. Purging. 

2, Taking off the fpafm of the extfitme weffcls, by 

A. internal mca»s, which are 

a, Thofe remedies which determine to the furface, 

as, 

«. Diluents, 

fi. Neutral faks, 

y. Sudorfics, 

5" Emetics. 

b. Thofe remedies named Antiips&nodks. 

B. External means, as 
a* B littering, 

b. Warm bathing* 



II. To remote the caufe$, or obriatc the effects of debi- 
lity, by 

1. Supporting and in creating the aclion of the heart 

and arteries, by 



A. Tonics, as 



a Cold 



K * 
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a. Cold, 

b. Tonic medicines, which are either 

«. l\ ffil, as 

•*. Saccharum faturni, &c. or, 
j8, Vegetable, as, 

m* Peruvian bark- 

B. Stimulants, as, 

a. Aromatics, &c. 

b. Wine- 

III. To obviate or con-eft the tendency of the fluids ti 

putrefaction, by 
i. Avoiding the application of putrid or putrefcent 

matter, by 
A- Removing the patient from places filled vrith 

corrupted air, 

B. Avoiding the accumulation of the patient's own 

effluvia, by 

a. A conftant ventilation, 

b. Frequently changing the bed-cloaths and body- 

linen. 

C. Removing carefully and fpeedily all excrcmen- 

tal matters, 

D. Avoiding animal food. 

2. Evacuating the putrid or putrefcent matter already 

prefent in the body, by 

A. Evacuating frequently the inteftines, 

B. Supporting the excretions of perfpiration and 

urine, by 



3. Cor 
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a. Diluents, 

b. Neutral falts. 

+ 

*. Correcting the putrid or putrescent matter remain- 
ing in the body, by 
A* Diluents, 

B, Antiseptics. 

4, Refilling farther putrefa&ion, or obviating its ef» 

fetfs, by 
Supporting the tone of the veflels, by 
Tonic remedies. 

1 

5. Moderating the violence of re-aclion, confidcred as 

a means of increafing putrefaction, as ia I. 
A. B. C. 



X SECT. 
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SECT IL 



Or the Cure of Inte^^ittest 



Fevers, 



CCXXIIL 



It Hill ft<ft*irt& to tohfider th* tatt trf in- 
termittent fevers ; and, with refpett to thefe, 

we form aifo three general indications, 

i. In the time of intermiffion, to prevent 
the recurrence of paroxyfms. 

2« In the time of paroxyfms, to conduS 
thefe fo as to obtain a final fohition of the 

difeafe. 

3. To take off certain circumftances which 
might prevent the fulfilling of the two firft 



indications. 



CCXXIV. 



The firft indication may be anfwered in 



two ways j 



1. By 
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1. By incwfing the a&ioa of the heart 

and arteries fome time before the period of 

i 

acceflion, and fappqrting that increafed 
a&ion till the period of the acceffion be o- 
ver, ao4 thus to prevent the recurrence of 
the atony and fpafax of the extreme veflels 

which giveoccafion to the recurrence of pa- 

roxyfms. 

2. By fupportiog the tone of the vefTels, 
and thereby preventing atony, and the con- 
fequent fpafm, without increafing the a&ion 
of the heart and arteries, the recurrence of 
paroxyfms may be prevented. 



cexxv. 



For the purpofe mentioned in (CCXXIV. 

i.) the a&ion of the heart and arteries may 
be increafed ; 

i. By various ftimulant remedies, inter- 
Bally given, or externally applied, and that, 
without exciting fweat. 

z. By 
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2. By the fame remedies, or others fo ma- 
naged as to excite fweating, and to fupport 
that fweating till the period of acceffion be 
for fome time paft. 

3. By emetics, fupporting, for the fame 
time, the tone and a&ioa of the extreme vef- 
fels. 



CCXXVI. 



The tone of the extreme veffels may be 

fupported without increafing the attion of 
the heart and arteries, (CCX1V, 2.) by vari- 
ous tonic medicines, as, 

1. Aftringents alone, 

2. Bitters alone. 



n 
*> 



. Aftringents and bitters conjoined. 

4. Aftringents and aromatics conjoined. 

5. Certain metallic tonics ; and, 
Laftly, Opiates. 

A good deal of exercife, and as full a diet 
as the condition of the patient's appetite and 

digeftion may allow of, will be proper du- 
ring 
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CCXXVII. 



Of all the tonic remedies mentioned, 
(CCXXVI.) the mod celebrated, and per- 
haps the mot, certainly effe&ual, is the Pe- 
ruvian bark, the tonic power of which we 
have endeavoured to demonftrate above, 
(CCVIIL) and have, at the fame time, ex- 
plained its ufe in continued fevers. In in- 
termittents, the fame obfervation, as made 
in (CCX<) is more efpecially proper; and 
thefe further obfervations or rules may be 
offered here : 

1. That the bark may be employed with 
fafety at any period of intermittent fevers, 
providing that, at the fame time, there be 

neither a phlogiftic diathefis prevailing in 

, the fyftem, nor any confidcrable or fixed 

congeftion prefent in the abdominal vifcera. 

2. The 



- % 



v ( 

ring the time of intermiffion, and may be X, 

confidered a? belonging to this head. 



r 
l 
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2. The proper time for exhibiting the 
bark in intermittent fevers* is, during the 
time of intermiffion; and it is to be abftain- 
ed from in the time of paroxyfms. 



3. In remittents, though no intire apyre- 

lia occurs* the bark may be given during 

the remiffions; and it fhoyld be given, even 

though the remiffions be inconfiderable, if, 

from the known nature of the epidemic* in* 

termiffions or confiderable remiffions are not 

to be foon expe&ed, and that great daoger 
is apprehended from repeated exacerbations, 

4* In the cafe of genuine intermktenta, 

while a due quantity of bark is to be em* 

ployed, the exhibition of it ought to be 
brought as near to the time of acceffion as 

the condition of the patient's ftomach will 

allow. 

5. In all cafes of intermittens, it is not 

fufficient that the recurrence of paroxyfms 

be flopped for once by the ufe of the bark; 

a relapfe is commonly to be expe&ed, and 

{hould 
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fhould be prevented by tbe exhibition of the 
bark, repeated at proper intervals. 



CCXXVIII. 



Our fecond indication for conducing tbe 
paroxyfma of intermittent fevers, fo as to 

obtain a final folution of the difeafe, may be 
anfwered, 

i. By exhibiting emetics during the time 
of tbe cold ftage, or at the beginning of the 



hot. 



2. By opiates given during the time of the 
hot ftage. 



CCXXIX. 



The circumftances which may efpecially 

prevent the fulfilling of thofe two indica- 
tions, and therefore give occafion to our 
third, are, a phlogiftic diathefis prevailing in 

the fyftem, and congefcions fixed in the ab- 
dominal 
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dominal vifcera* The firft muft be removed 

by blood-letting and the antiphlogiftic re- 
gimen j the fecond, by vomiting and pur- 



g^g- 
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0* INFLAMMATIONS, 
or PHLEGMASIA. 



CHAP. I. 



Of Inflammation in General. 



SECT. I. 



Of the Phenomena op Inflammation. 



ccxxx. 



w 



HEN any part upon the furface of 



the body is afft&ed with unufual 



rcdoefs> heat, pain, and tumour, we name 

Z the 
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the difeafe an Inflammation or PhlegmaC* 
Thefc fymptoms of inflammation are never 
confiderable, without the whole fyftem 

being, at the fame time, affeded with py- 



rexia. 



CCXXXI. 



As the external, fo likewife the internal 

parts may be affe&ed with inflammation \ 

and we judge l ^ em t0 ^ e k» when, toge* 

ther with pyrexia, there ia a fixed pain ia 
any internal part, attended with fome inter- 
ruption in the exercife of ita fundions* 



CCXXXIL 



We judge of the prefence 



blood 



out of the veins. When the blood, after 



cooling and concreting, fhews a portion of 
the gluten feparated from the reft of the 

mafs, and lying on the furface of the craffa- 

men* 



>*1 
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sKfttum ; as fuch feparation happens in all 
cafes of more evident phlegmafia ; fo, in 



we 



joined with other fymptoms, conclude the 



pretence of inflammation. At the feme 
time, it muft be obferved, that, as feveral 
circumftances in blood-letting may prevent 
this reparation of gluten from taking place 
m blood otherwife difpofed to it; fo we can- 

not always conclude, from the want of fuch 

appearance, againft the pretence of inflam- 



mation. 



CCXXXIiL 



We cannot eafily give any other general 

hiftory of the phenomena of inflammation 
than what is contained in the three preceed- 
tng paragraphs ; and the variations which 
may take place in its circumftances, will oc- 
cur to be more properly taken notice of un- 
der the feveral heads of the particular gene- 
ra and fpecies, to be hereafter mentioned. 
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We proceed, therefore, to inquire into the 

proximate caufe of inflammation in general, 



SECT. II. 



Of the Proximate Cause of lNJJ«A.J?r 



MATION. 



CCXXXIV. 



The phenomena of inflammation 
(CCXXX-), all concur in fhewing, that there 
is an increafed impetus of the blood in the 
veffels of the part affeded ; and as, at the 
fame time, the adion of the heart is not air 
ways confiderably increafed, we prefurae, 
that the increafed impetus of the blood in 
the particular part, is owing efpecially to the 
increafed a&ion of the veffels of the part 



itfelf. 



ccxxxv, 
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: The caufe of this increafe4 aGion in the 

^effels of a particular part is, therefore, what 

we are to inquire after, and to confider as 

the proximate caufe of inflammation, la 
many cafes, we can mainfcftly perceive, that 
inflammation arifes from the application of 
ftimulant fubftances to the part. When the 
application of fuch ftimulants, therefore, is 
evident, wefeek for no other caufe of in- 
flammation ; but as, in many cafes, fuch ap- 
plication is neither evident, nor, with any 
probability, to be fuppofed, we mud, in fuch 
cafes, feek for fome other caufe of the in-> 
creafed impetus of the bipod in the veffek of 

ihe part. 



cexxxvi. 



M^ny phyficians have fuppofed, that an 

obftruaion of the extreme veffels, any how 

.produced, may prove a caufe of inflamma- 
tion: 



'-*» 
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tjoo: Bot many difficulties attend this doc- 



trine. 



I. The' fnppofition of an error loci 
it not it all probable ; for the motion of the 



ood in the extreme veflels is fo weak and 




flow, as readily to admit a retrograde co 
of it; and, therefore, if a particle of bl 
{hould happen to enter a veflel whofe branch- 
es will not allow its paffage, it will be moved 
backwards till it meet with a veflel fit for 
tranfmitting it ; and the frequent ramifica- 
tions and anaftamofes of the extreme ar- 
teries are very favourable to this. 

2. The fuppofuion of a preternatural lec- 
tor, or vifcidity of the blood, is not well 

founded ; for it is probable, that nature has 

fpecially provided againftaftateof the fluids, 

fo incompatible with theexercife of the moft 

important functions of the animal oecono- 
my* While motion continues to prevent 
any reparation of parts, and heat conti- 
nues to preferve the fluidity of the more 

vifcid) 






_-?* 
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large a 



proportion of water prefent, as to give a 
fufficient fluidity to the whole. 

3. We prelum e» that no general lento* 

does ever take place ; becaufe, if it did> it 
rouft (hew more confiderable effe&s than 
commonly appear. 

4. There are no experiments dire&ly in 
proof of a preternatural lentor prevailing ia 
the mafs of blood ; nor is there any evidence 

of certain parts of the blood occafionally 

acquiring a greater denfity and force of co- 

hefion than ordinary ; neither is there any 

proof ot the denier, or more coherent parts 
being prefent in the mafs of blood in fuch 
greater proportion than ulual, as to cccafion 
a dangerous fpiflitude. The experiments 

of Do&or Browne Langrifh on this fubjed: 

afford no conclufion, having been made on 
certain parts of the blood feparated from the 
reft, without attending to the circumftances 

of blood-letting, which very much alter the 

date 



4. 



J 
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ftate of the reparation and concretion of the 
blood drawn out of the veins. 

5. In the particular cafe of inflammation* 
there are feveral circumftances which render 
it orobable* that the blood is then more fluid 



than ufual. 

6. Though an obftru&ion fhould be fup- 
pofed to take place, it will not be fufficieat 
for producing the effe&s appearing in in- 
flammation. An obftrudion of one veffel 
does not, as has been imagined, increafe the 
velocity of the blood in the neighbouring 
veflels which are free; and, in fad, it appears 
from many obfervations and experiments, 
that confiderable obftru&ions may be form- 
ed, and may fubfift, without producing the 
fymptoms of inflammation. 



CCXXXVIL 



Obftru&ion, therefore, is not to be confi- 
dercd as the primary caufe of inflammation; 
but, at the fame time, it is fufficiently pro- 



bable 



> 
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bable, that fome degree of obftru&ion does 

take place in every cafe of inflammation* 
The diftention, pain, rednefs, and tumour 
attending inflammation, are only to be ex- 
plained by fuppofing, that the extremities 
of the arteries do not readily tranfmit the 
unufual quantity of blood, impelled into 
them by the increafed a&ion in the courfe 
of thefe vcffels. Such an obftrudion may 
be fuppofed to happen in every cafe of an 
increafed impetus of the blood; but it is 

probable, that, in the cafe of inflammation, 
there is alfo a preternatural refiftance to the 
free paffage of the fluids. 



CCXXXVHI. 



From the doctrine of fever, we are led to 
believe, that an increafed attion of the heart 
and arteries is not fupported for any length 
of time, by any other means than a fpafnx 
affecting the extreme vcfiels; and that the 

fame fpafm takes place in inflammation, 

A a fcem» 
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feems probable from hence, that every con- 
fiderable inflammation is introduced by a 
cold ftage, and is accompanied with that 
and the other circum fiances of pyrexia; and 

it feems alfo probable, that fomething ana* 

logous to this occurs even in the cafe of 

thofe inflammations, which feem lefs confi- 
derable, and to be purely topical. 



CCXXXIX. 



From all this, the nature of inflammation 
may often be explained in the following 

manner. Some caufes of inequality in the 
diftribution of the blood may throw an un- 

ufual quantity of it upon particular veffcls, 
to which it muft neceffarily prove a ftimu- 
lus. But, further, it is probable, that, to re- 
lieve the congeftion, the vis mcdlcatrix na- 
turae increafes ftill more the action of thefc 
veflels, which it cffe&s, by the formation of 
a fpafm on their extremities, as in all other 
febrile difeafe*. 

CCKL 
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A fpafm, therefore, of the extreme arte- 
Ties, fupporting an increafed adion in the 
courfe of them, may be confidered as the 

proximate caufe of inflammation, at leaft, 
in all cafes not arifing from dired ftimuli 



applied. 



CCXLI. 



That, in inflammation, there is the con- 
currence of a conftridion of the extreme 
veffels, with an increafed adion in the other 

parts of them, feems probable, from the con- 
fideration of Rheumatifm. This is a fpecies 
of inflammation which is often manifeftly 
produced, either by cold applied to over-dif- 

tended veffels, or by caufes of an increafed 
impetus, and over-diftenfion in veffels pre- 
vioufly conftrided. Hence, the difeafe efpe- 
dally appears at feafons liable to frequent 

and confiderable viciffitudes of heat and cold* 

To 
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To this we may add, that the parts of the 
body moll frequently affefted with inflam- 
mation, are thofe expofed, both to over-dif~ 

tenfion, from a change in the diftribution of 
the fluids, and, at the fame time, to the im- 
mediate adtion of cold. Hence, quinfies 
and pneumonic inflammations are more fre- 
quent than any others. 



CCXLII. 



That atfpafm of the extreme veflels takes 
place in inflammation, we prefume further 

from what is at the fame time the ftate of 
the whole arterial fyftem. In every con- 
siderable inflammation, though arifing in 
one part only, an affedtion is communicated 
to the whole iyilcm, in confequence of which, 

.in inflan: mat ion is readily produced in other 
parts beiidcs that iirft affected. This gene- 
ral affeclion is well known to phyficianSj 

under the name of the Diathesis Phlo- 

GISTJCA. 
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CISTICA. It appears mod commonly in 
perfons of the moft rigid fibres; is often 

manifeftly induced by the tonic, or aftrin- 
gent powers of cold ; is increafed by all to- 
nic and ftimulant powers applied to the bo- 
dy ; is always attended with a hardnefs of the 
pulfe; and is moft effectually taken off, by 
the relaxing power of blood-letting. From 
thefe circumftances, it feems probable, that 
the diathefis phlogiftica confifts in an in- 
creafed tone, or contra&ility, and perhaps 
contraction of the mufcular fibres of the 
whole arterial fyftem. Such a ftate of the 
fyftem prefumes a fpafm of the extreme vef- 
fels, and the general ftate commonly arifes 

from that begun in a particular part; though 
it be alfo probable, that the general ftate 
may arife and fubfift, for fome time, with- 
out the obvious inflammation of any par- 
ticular parts. 



CCXLIII. 
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Wc have thus endeavoured, in the cafe 
of inflammation, to explain the ftate of the 
whole fyftem, as well as that of the part 
more particularly affetted, and this laft, as 

in its firft formation ; but, when it fubfifts 
for fome time, various changes take place 



affeded 



take notice. 



SECT. in. 



Of the Terminations of Inflam- 
mation. 



CCXLIV. 



If an inflammation be cured while the 

ftate and texture of the part remain entire, 

the 
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the difeafe is faid to be terminated by Re- 
solution. This happens when the pre- 
vious congeftion and fpafm have been in a 

moderate degree, and the increafed impetus 
of the blood has been fufficient to overcome 

the fpafm, to dilate the veffels, and to re- 
move the congeftion, fo that the part is. re- 
ftored to its ordinary and healthy ftate, 

A refolution takes place alfo when the in- 
creafed impetus of the fluids has produced 
an increafed exhalation into the adjoining 

cellular texture, or, an increafed excretion in 

fome neighbouring part, and has thereby 

relieved the congeftion in the veffels, and 
relaxed the fpafm of the inflamed part. 

Laftly, a refolution may take place, when 
the increafed impetus of the blood in the 
whole fyftem occaflons fuch, an evacuation, 

which, though, in a diftant part, may prove 

fufficient to take off the phlogiftic diathefis 
of the whole fyftem, and thereby relieve the 
congeftion and fpafm of the particular part 
affe&ed by inflammation. 

CCXLV. 
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CCXLV. 



The tumour which appears in inflamma- 
tion-may be imputed in part to the con- 

geftion of fluids in the veffels; but is owing 
chiefly to an effufion of matter into the ad- 
joining cellular texture, and, accordingly, 
tumours feldom appear but in parts adjoin- 
ing to a lax cellular texture- If, in this 

cafe, the matter effufed be only a larger 
quantity of the ordinary exhalant fluid, this, 
when the free circulation in the veffels is re- 
ftored, will be readily abforbed, and the ftate 

of the part will become the fame as before. 
But, if the increafed impetus of the blood 

in an inflamed part dilate the exhalant vef- 
fels to fuch a degree, that they pour out an 

entire ferum, this will not be fo readily re- 

abforbed; and, from the experiments of Sir 

John Pringle and Mr Gaber, we learn, that, 

under ftagnation, the ferum may undergo 

a particular change, by having the gluten 

prefent in it changed into a white, opaque, 

mode- 
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moderately vifcid, mild liquor, which we 
name Pus. When this change happens in 
the inflamed part, as it is at the fame time 
attended with an abatement of the rednefs, 
heat, and pain which formerly diftinguiftied 
the inflammation, the difeafe is faid to be 
terminated by Suppuration; and 'an in- 
flamed part containing a colle&ion of pus 5 
is called an Abscess. 



CCXLVI. 



In inflammation, the tendency of it to 
fuppuration may be difcovered, by the con- 
tinuance of the inflammation, without the 

fymptoms of refolution; by fome remiflion 
of the pain of diftenfion ; and by the pain 

being of a throbbing kind, more diftindtly 

connected with the pulfation of the arteries; 
by the pulfe of the arteries being fuller and 
fofter, and often, by the patient's being af~ 
fefted frequently with cold fliiverings. The 
period at which this takes place is not deter- 

+ 

B b mined. 
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mined, but is fometimes fooner, fometimes 
later. When the tendency is determined, 

the time neceffary to a compleat fuppuration 

is different in different cafes. When pus is 
compleatly formed, the pain formerly in the 
part entirely ceafes, and a weight is felt in it. 

If the collection is formed immediately un- 
der the (kin, the tumour becomes pointed, 

the part becomes (oft, and the fluctuation of 
the fluid within can be commonly perceived; 
and, at the fame time, for the mod part, 

the rednefs of the fkin formerly prevailing 

is entirely gone. 



CCXLV1L 



In abfceffes, while the pus is formed of 

one part of the matter which had been ef- 
fufed, the other and thinner parts are re-ab- 
forbed, (o that, in the abfcefs, when opened, 
a pus alone appears. This pus, however, 

is not the converted gluten alone; for the 

converfion of this being the effeft of a par- 
ticular 
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ticular fermentation, which may effeft the 
folid fubftance of the part, and perhaps eve- 
ry folid of animal bodies ; fo it mod readily, 
^nd particularly, affects the cellular texture, 
and thereby a great deal of this is eroded, 
and forms a part of the pus ; and it gene- 
rally happens alfo, that fome of the fmaller 
red veflels are eroded, and fome red blood 

appears mixed with the pus in abfeeffes. 
Upon the whole, the internal furface of an 
abfeefs is to be confidered as an ulcerated 



part, 
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This account of fuppuration explains, why 
an abfeefs, when formed, may either fpread 
into the cellular texture of the neighbouring 
parts, or, by eroding the incumbent tegu- 
ments, be poured out upon the furface of 

the body, and produce an open ulcer. 

CCXLIX. 
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The matter of abfceffes, and of the ulcers 
following them, is various, according to the 

nature of what is effufed, and which may 

be, 

1. A matter thinner than ferura. 

2. An entire, and pure ferum, 

3. A quantity of red globules. 

4. A matter furnifhed by particular glands 

feated in the part. 

It is the fecond only which affords a pro- 
per pus, the effufion whereof, whether in 
abicefles or ulcers, feems to be the peculiar 
effefl: of an inflammatory ftate of the vef- 
fels ; and from this caufe it is, that, when 
ulcers do not produce a proper pus, a cir- 

cumftance always abfolutely neceffary to 
their healing, we, in many cafes, bring the 

ulcers to a ftate of fuppuration, by the ap- 
plication of ftimulants exciting inflamma- 
tion, luch as balfams, mercury, copper, &c, 

CCL 
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When the matter effufed into the cellular 

texture of an inflamed part, is tainted with 

a putrid ferment, this produces, in the effu- 
fed matter, a change, approaching more or 
lefs to a compleat putrefa&ion. When this 
is in a moderate degree, and affe&s only the 
fluids effufed, with the fubftance of the cel- 
lular texture, the part is faid to be affe&ed 
with Gangrene ; but, if the putrefa&ion 
affeft alfo the veffels and mufcles of the part, 

the difeafe is faid to be a Sphacelus. 



CCLI. 



A gangrene, and its confequences, may 

arife from a putrid ferment aQing on the 
matter, which is moft commonly effufed ; 
but it may alfo arife from the peculiar nature 
of the matter effufed being difpofed to pu- 
trefaction ; as particularly feems to be the 

cafe of the red globules of the blood effufed 

in 
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in a large quantity. In a third manner al- 
io, a gangrene feems frequently to arife, 
from the violent excitement of the inflam- 
mation deftroying the tone of the ve ffels ; 
whereby the whole fluids ftagnate, and run 
into putrefa&ion, which taking place in any 
degree, deftroys further the tone of the vef- 
fels, and fpreads the gangrene. 



CCLII. 



In inflammation, the tendency to gan- 
grene may be apprehended from an extreme 
violence of pain and heat in the inflamed 
part, and from a great degree of pyrexia at- 

ten ling the inflammation. 

The a&ual coming on of gangrene may 
be perceived by the colour of the inflamed 

part changing from a clear to a dark red, by 
blifters anfing upon the parr, by the part 
becoming foft, flaccid, and infenfible, and 
by ceafing of all pain while thefe appear- 
ances take place. 

As the gangrene proceeds, the colour of 

the 
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the part becomes livid, and, by degrees, 
quite black, the heat of the part entirely 
ceafes, the foftnefs and flaceidity of the part 
increafes, it lofes its confidence, exhales a 

cadaverous fmell, and may then be coniider- 
ed as affe&ed with fphacelus. 



OCUII. 



Gangrene is thus a third manner in 
which inflammation terminates, and the 

fchools have commonly marked a fourth 
termination of inflammation; which is, 
by a fchirrus, or an indolent hardnefs of 
the part formerly affe&ed with inflamma- 
tion. This, however, is a rare occurrence, 

and does not feem to depend fo much upon 

the nature of inflammation, as upon the cir- 

cumftances of the part affe&cd. It is in 
glandular parts chiefly that fchirrofity is ob- 

ferved, and which is owing to the parts rea- 
dily admitting a ftagnation of the fluids. 
We have obferved, that inflammation fcldom 

induces fchirrus, which more commonly arl- 

fes 
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fes from other caufes, and when inflammation 
fupervenes, which it is fooner or later 
apt to do, it does not fo commonly increafe 
as change the fchirrofity, into fome kind of 

abfcefs. From thefe confiderations, it docs 
not feem neceffary to take any further no- 
tice of fchirrus, as a termination of inflam- 



mation. 
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There are, however, fome other termina-* 

tions of inflammation not commonly ta- 
ken notice of, but now to be mentioned. 
One is, by the effufion of a portion of the 
entire mafs of blood, either by means of 

rupture or anaftomofis, into the adjoining 
cellular texture. This happens efpecially 
in inflammations of the lungs, where the 
effufed matter, by comprefling the veflels, 
and flopping the circulation, occafions a fa- 1 

tal fuffocation ; and this is perhaps the man- 
ner in which peripneumony moft common- 
ly proves fatal, 

CCLV. 
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Another kind of termination is, that of 
certain inflammations on the furface of the 

{kin, when there is poured out under the 
cuticle a fluid, too grofs to pafs through its 
pores, and which therefore feparates it from 
the (kin, and raifes it up into the form of a 
vefiele containing the effufed fluid ; and by 

which effufion the previous inflammation 
is taken off. 
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Befides thefe already mentioned, I believe 
there is dill another manner in which in- 
flammation terminates. When the inter- 
nal parts are affe&ed with inflammation, 
there appears aluiolt always upon their fur- 
face an exudation, which .appears partly in 
avifcid concretion upon their furiacc, and 
partly in a thin ferous fluid, effufed into the 
cavities in which the inflamed vifcera are 

C c placed* 
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placed. Though thefe appearances very con- 
ftantly accompany thofe inflammations which 
have proved fatal, it is, however, probable, 
that like circumftances may attend thefe in- 
flammations terminated by refolution, and 
may contribute to that event, as there are 
inftances of pneumonic inflammation termi- 
nating in a hydrothorax. 



SECT. IV. 



Or THE REMOTE CAUSES OF INFLAM 



MATION. 



CCLVIL 



The remote caufes of inflammation may 

be reduced to four heads. 

I. The application of ftimulant fubftan- 
ces, among which are to be reckoned the 

aftion of fire, or burning. 



4m* 
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2. External violence operating mechani- 
cally in wounding, bruifing, or overftretch- 
ing the parts. 

3. Extraneous fubftances, lodged in any 
part of the body, though they be neither of 
an acrid quality, nor of a pointed form. 

4. Cold, in a certain degree, not fufficient 
immediately to produce gangrene. 

It will not be difficult to underftand, how 
thefe remote caufes, fmgly, or in concur- 
rence, produce the proximate caufe of in- 

flammation. 



CCLVIII. 



We cannot perceive, that, in different 
cafes of inflammation, there is any diffe- 
rence in the ftate of the proximate caufe, 
except in the degree; and, though fome 

difference of inflammation may arife from 

the difference of its remote caufes, this is 
not neceffary to be taken notice of here; 

becaufe the different appearances which at- 
tend 
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tend different inflammations, may be refer- 
red, for the mod part, to the difference of 
the part affe&ed, as will appear, when we 
fhall confider the feveral genera and fpecies 
marked in the Nolology, In treating of 

thefe, we fhall find a more proper occafion 
for taking notice of the different flates of 
the proximate, or of the differences of the 
remote caufe, than by treating of them ia 
general here* 



sect. v. 



Of the Cure of Inflammation 



CCLIX. 



The indications of cure in inflammation 
are different, according as it may be ftill 
capable of refolution, or may have taken a 

tenden- 
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tendency to the feveral other terminations 
above mentioned. Its tendency to thefe laft 
is not always at firft obvious ; and, there- 
fore, upon the firft appearance of inflamma- 
tion, the cure of it, by refolution, is always 
to be attempted. The indications of cure, 
for this purpofe, are, 

1, To remove the remote caufes, when 
they are evident, and continue to operate. 

2, To take off the phlogiftic diathcfis af- 
fe&ing the whole fyftem, or the particular 

part. 

3, To take off the fpafm of the particular 

part, by remedies applied to the whole ij+ 
ftem, or to the part itfelf. 



CCIX 



The means of removing the remote caufes 

* 

will readily occur, from confidcring the par- 
ticular nature and circumftances of the dif- 
ferent kinds. Acrid matters rouft be re- 
moved, or their a&ion inuft be prevented, 

by 



I 
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by the application of demulcents.. Com- 
preffing and over- fl retching powers muft be 

taken away, and, from their feveral circum- 
flances, the means of doing fo will be ob- 



TIOUS. 



CCLXL 



The means of taking off the phlogiftic 
dia. helis of the i)Rein are the fame with 
thofe for diniiijifhing the violence of re-ac- 
tion in fewr, which are mentioned and 
treated of from (CXX.) to (CXLIIL), and 

therefore need not be repeated here. 



CCLXII. 



The means of taking off the fpafm of the 
particular part are much the fame as thofe 
mentioned above, for taking off the fpafm 
of the extreme veffeis in the cafe of fever, 
and which are treated of from (CXLIV.j to 
(CXCIV.) Only it is to be obferved, that 

topical 
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topical bleedings are here efpecially indica- 
ted, and that foihe'of the other remedies are 

to be dire&ed more exa&ly to the part par- 
ticularly affected; the management of which 
will be more properly conhdered when we 
(hall treat of particular inflammations. 



cclxiii. 



When a tendency to fuppuration (CCXLVL) 
is diftin&ly perceived, as we fuppofe it to 
depend upon the effufion of a fluid, which 
cannot be eafily reahforbed, (o it becomes 

neceflary that this fluid be converted into 

pus as the only natural means of obtaining 
its evacuation; and, as the effufion is, per- 
haps, feldom made without fome rupture of 

the veffels, to the healing of which a pus is 
abfolutely neceflary; {o y in the cafe of a ten- 
dency to fuppuration, the indication of cure 
always is> to promote the production of a 

perfed pus as quickly as pofllble. 

CCLXIV. 
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CCLX1V. 



For this purpofe, various remedies, fun- 

pofed to poffefs a fpecific power, have beea 
propofed; but we can perceive no fuch power 
in any of them ; and, in ray opinion, all 

that can be done is, to favour the fuppura- 
tion by fuch applications, as may fupport a 
moderate heat in the part, as by fome tena- 
city may confine the perfpiration of the part, 
and as, by an emollient quality, may weak- 
en the cohefion of the teguments, and favour 
their erofion. 



CCLXV. 



As in the cafe of certain effufions, a fup- 
puration is not only unavoidable, but defin- 
able, it may be fuppofed, that moft of the 

means of refolution formerly mentioned 
fhould be avoided; and accordingly our 

pra&ice is commonly fo dire&ed. But, as 

we obferve, on the one hand, that a certain 

degree 
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degree of increafed impetus, or of the ori- 
ginal fymptoms of inflammation, is neceC- 
fary to produce a proper fuppuration, fo it 

is the'o efpecially neceffary to avoid thole 

means of refolution which may diiainifh too 
much the force of the circulation. And, on 

the other hand, as the impetus of the blood, 
when violent, is found to prevent the pro- 
per fuppuration, fo, in fuch cafes, though a 
tendency to fuppuration may have begun, 
it may be proper to continue thofe means 

of refolution which moderate the force of 

the circulation. 
With refped to the opening of abfcefles, 

1 

when compleatly formed, we refer to the 
Writings on furgery. 



CCLXVl. 



When an inflammation has taken a ten- 
dency to gangrene, that event is to be pre- 
vented by every poffible mean* } and thete 

i)d muft 
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mud be different according to the nature of 
the feveral caufes occafioning that tendency, 
which may be underftood from what has 
been already faid of thefe caufes. After a 
gangrene has in fome degree taken place, 
it can be cured only by the reparation of 
the dead from the living part9. This, in 

certain circumftances, can be performed, and 
mod properly, by the knife. 

In other cafes, it can be done by exciting 
a fuppuratory inflammation on the verge of 
the living part, whereby its cohefion with 

the dead may be every where broken off, fo 

that the latter may fall off by itlelf. While 
this is doing, it is proper to prevent the fur- 
ther putrefa&ion of the part, and its fpread- 
ing wider. For this purpofe, various anti- 

feptic applications have been propofed; but 

we are of opinion, that, while the teguments 
are ennre, thefe applications can hardly have 
aryeffeft; and, therefore, that the funda- 
mental procedure muft be to fcarify the part 
fo as to reach the living fubftauce, and, by 

the 
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ftvc wounds made there, to excite the fup- 
puration required. By the fame incifions 
alfo, we give accefs to antifeptics, which 
may both prevent the progrefs of the putre- 
faction in the dead, and excite the inflam- 
mation neceffary on the verge of the living 

part. 



CCLXVII. 



When the gangrene proceeds from a lofs 
of tone, and when this communicated to the 
neighbouring parts prevents that inflamma- 
tion which, as we have faid, is neceffary to 
the feparation of the dead part from the 
living, it will be proper to obviate this lofs 

of tone by tonic medicines given internally ; 

and, for this purpofe, the Peruvian bark has 

been found to be efpecially effectual. That 
this medicine operates by a tonic power, we 

have endeavoured to prove above (GCVHL); 
and, from what is faid in ^CCDO the limits 
of its ufe alfo may be learned. When the gan- 
grene* 
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grenc arifes from the violence of inflamma* 

tion, the bark may not only fail ot proving 

a remedy, but may do harm ; and its power 
as a tonic is ef;>ecully fuited to tboi'e cafes 
of gangrene, which proceed from an origi- 
nal lofs of tone, as in the cafe of palfy and 
oedema, or in thofe cafes of inflammation 
where a lofs of tone takes place, while the ori- 
ginal inflammatory fymptoms are removed. 



CCLXVIIL 



inflammation. 



either do not admit of any treatment, except 
that of preventing them by the means of 
refolution, or they belong to a treatife of 
furgery, ra.hcr than to this place. 

And, therefore, having thus delivered the 
general do<arine, we proceed now to confi- 
der the particular genera and fpecies of in- 
flammation. We have hinted above, that 
the difference of inflammation arifes chiefly 



difference 



part affeded; 

P 

and 



3* 
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J 

and we have, in the firft place, arranged 
them, as they are cutaneous, vifceral, or ar- 
ticular ; in which order we are now to con* 

fider them. 



CHAP, 



f \ f' > 

f -• 



CHAP- II, 



Of Inflammation, more strictly 

Cutaneous. 



CCLXIX. 



Cutaneous inflammations arc of two kinds, 

torfmonly diftinguifhed by- the names of 

Phlegmon and Erysipelas. 

Of the latter there are two cafes, which 
ought to be diftinguiflied by different ap- 
pellations. When the difeafe is an affedion 

of the {kin alone, and very little of the whole 
fyftera, or when the affedion of the fyftem 

is only fymptomatical of the external in- 
flammation, we fhall give the difeafe the 

name of Erythema; and, when the ex- 
ternal inflammation is an exanthema, and 
fvmptomatical of an affedion of the whole 
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fyftem, we (hall then name the difeafe 

Erysipelas, 



CCLXX. 



It is the erythema only that the we are to 

confider here. For the difference of the 
appearances in the phlegmon and erythema* 
we refer to our Nofology ; and we lhall 
here only obferve, that the difference of 
thefe appearances feems to depend on the 
different feat of the inflammation. In the 
phlegmon, the inflammation feems to affed 
efpecially the veffels on the internal furface 
of the {kin communicating with the lax fub- 
jacent cellular texture ; whence a more co- 
pious effufion, and that too of ferum, con- 
vertible into pus, takes place. In the ery- 
thema, the affeSion is of the veffels on the 
external furface of the fkin, communicating 
with the rete mucofum, which does not ad- 
mit of any effufion, but what feparates the 

cuticle, and gives occafion to the formation 

of 
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ofablifter, while the fmaller fize of the 
veffels admits only of the eflFufion of a thin 
fluid, very feld )m convertible into pus. 

Befides thefe differences in the circum- 
ftanccs of thefe two kinds of inflammation, 
it is probable that they differ alfo with re* 
fped to their caufes. Erythema is the ef- 
fe& of all kinds of acrids externally applied 
to the fkin ; and, when it arifes from an in- 
ternal caufe, it is from an acrimony poured 
out on the fur face of the ikin under the cu- 
ticle* In the phlegmon, an acrimony is 

not commonly evident. 



CCLXXL 



Thefe differences in the feat and caufes of 
the phlegmon and erythema, being admit- 
ted, it will appear, that the erythema mud 
affeft thofe internal parts only, whofe fur- 
faces are covered with an epithelion, M 

membrane, analogous to the cuticle. The 

lame difference of caufes, and of the feat 

now 
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now marked, will alfo explain what has 

I 

been delivered by practical writers, with 
refpeft to the cure of thefe different cutane- 
ous inflatarhations; But we ihall not pro- 

fecute this here, becaufe it falls under the 
province of furgery, which, in this courfe, 
we cannot enter into. For the fame reafon, 
we ihall not fay any thing of the variety of 
external inflammation, which might other- 

+ 

wife be confidered here; 



Ee CHAP. 



CHAP. BE. 



Of Ophthalmia, qr Inflammation 
of ths Eye. 



CCLXXH, 



The inflammation of the eye may be con* 

dered as of two kinds, according as it h 
feated in the membranes of the ball of the 
eye, when we name it Ophthalmia 

Membranarum, or as it is feated inthefe- 

baceous glands placed in the tarfus, or ed- 
ges of the eye-lids, in which cafe it may be 

termed Ophthalmia Tarsi. 

Thefc two kinds are very frequently con- 
nected together, as the one may readily ex- 
cite the other ; but they are ftill to be di- 
ftinguifhed according as the one or the o- 

ther may happen to be the primary affec- 

tiocu 

CCLXXM. 
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CCLXXIIL 



The inflammation of the mftfcbfirteg of 
the eye affe&s efpecially, and moff frequent- 
ly, the adnata, and appears in a turgefcence 
of its veffels; fo that the red veffels which 
are naturally there, become not only in- 
creafed in fize, but many more appear than 
did in a natural ftate. This turgefcence of 

the veffels is attended with pain, efpecially 
upon the motion of the ball of the eye; and 
this irritation, like every other, applied to 
the furface of the eye, produces an effufion 
of tears from the lachrymal gland, 

T he inflammation commonly, and chief- 
ly, affe&s the adnata fpread on the anterior 
part of the bulb of the eye ; but ufualiy 
ipreads alfo along the continuation of the 

adnata on the infide of the palpebrae; and, 
as that is extended on the tarfus palpebra- 
rum, the excretories of the febaceous glands 
opening there are alfo frequently affe&ed. 

Whea the affe&ion of the adnata is confw 

derable, 
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derable, it may be communicated to the 
fubjacent membranes of the eye, and even 
to the retina itfelf, which thereby acquires 

fo great a fenfibility, that every impreffioij 
of light becomes painful. 



CCLXXIV. 



The inflammation of the membranes of 

the eye is in different degrees, according as 

the adnata is more or lefs affe&ed, or accor- 
ding as the inflammation is either of the ad- 
nata alone, or of the fubjacent membranes 
alfo ; and, upon thefe differences, different 
fpecics have been eftablifhed, and different 
appellations given to them. But we (hall 

not profecute the confutation of thefe, be- 
ing of opinion, that all the cafes of the Oph- 
thalmia membranarum differ only in degree, 
and are to be cured by remedies of the fame 
kind, more or lefs employed. 



CCLXXV. 

4 * 
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CCLXXV. 



The proximate caufe of Ophthalmia is not 

Afferent from that of inflammation in ge- 
neral; and the different circumftances of 
Ophthalmia may be explained by the dif- 
ference of its remote caules, and by the dif- 
ferent parts of the eye which it happens to 
affeft ; as may be underftood from what ha$ 



We 



fider the Cure. 



CCLXXVI, 



The Ophthalmia membranarum requires 
the remedies proper for inflammation in ge- 
neral ; and, when the deeper-feated mem- 
branes are affe&ed, and efpecially when a 
pyrexia is prefent, large general bleedings 

may be neceffary. But this laft is feldom 
the cafe; and, for the moft part, the oph- 
thalmia is an affe&ion purely local, accom- 
panied with little or no pyrexia. General 

bleed- 
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bleedings, therefore, have little effeft upon 

it, and the cure is chiefly to be obtained by 
trpical bleedings, that is, blood drawn from 
veffe.s near the inflamed part; and opening 
the jugular vein or the temporal artery, may 

be confidered as in fonie meaiure of this 
kind. It is commonly fufficient to apply a 
number of leeches round the eye ; and it is 
perhaps better ftill to draw blood by cup- 
ping and fcarifying upon the temples. In 
many cafes, the mod effedual remedy is, 
that of fcarifying the internal furface of the 
inferior eye-lid, and cutting the turgid vef- 
fels upon the adnata itfelf. 



CCLXXVII. 



Befides blood-letting, purging, as a reme- 
dy fuited to inflammation in general, has 
been confidered as peculiarly adapted to in- 
flammations in any of the parts of the head, 
and therefore to Ophthalmia ; and it is fome- 

times ulctul ; but, for the reafons given be- 
fore 
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r 1 



\ 



general 



ging in the cafe of ophthalmia does not 
prove ufeful in any proportion to the evacu- 
ation excited. 

V 



CCLXXVltl. 



For relaxing the fpafin in the part, and 
taking off the determination of the fluids to 
it, bliftering near the part has commonly 
been found ufeful 



CCLXXIX. 

Ophthalmia, as an external inflammation 
admits of topical applications. All thefe, 
however, which encreafe the heat and relax 
the veflels of the part, prove hurtful ; and 
the admiffion of cool air to the eye, and the 
application of cooling and aftringent medi- 
cines, which at the fame time do not pro- 
duce irritation, prove ufeful. 



CCLXXX. 
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CCLXXX. 

In the cure of Ophthalmia, much care is 
equifite to avoid all irritation, particularly 
that of light; and the only and certain means 
of doing this, is by keeping the patient in 
a very dark chamber. 



CCLXXXI. 



Thefe are the remedies of the Ophthal- 
mia membranarum ; and, in the Ophthalmia 
tarfi, fo far as it is produced by the Ophthal- 
mia membranarum, the fame remedies may 
be neceffary. As, however, the Ophthal- 
mia tarfi may often depend upon an acri- 
mony depofited in the febaceous glands of 

the part, fo it may require various internal 
remedies according to the variety of the a- 

crimony in fault, for which we muft refer 

to the confideration of fcrophula, fyphilis, 
or other difeafes with which this Ophthal- 
mia may be conne&ed; and, where thefc 

{hall not be evident, certain remedies, more 

generally 
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generally adapted to the evacuation of acri- 

r 

mony, fuch as mercury, may be employed. 



CGLXXXII; 



In the Ophthalmia tarfi, it almoftconftaot- 
ly happens, that foroe ulcerations are form- 

ed on the tarfus. Thefe require the appli- 
cation of mercury or copper, which alone 

mayfometimes cure the whole affe&ion; 

and they may be ufeful even when the dif- 
eafe depends upon a fault of the whole fy- 
ftcw. 



COXXXIIL 



Both in the Ophthalmia membranaruni, 

and in the Ophthalmia tarfi, it is neceflarjf 
tt> obviate that gluing together of the eye- 
lids which commonly happens in fleep ; and 
which may be done by infinuating a little 
of any mild un&uous medicine between the 

eye-lids before the patient (hall go to fleep. 



*£ CHAP- 



CHAP. IV. 



Of Phrensy, or Phrenitis, 



CCLXXXIV. 



This is an inflammation of the parts con- 
tained in the cavity of the cranium, and 
may affeft either the membranes of the 
brain, or the fubftance of the brain itfelf. 

Nofologjifts have thought, that the two cafes 

might be diftinguifhed by different fymp- 

toms, and therefore by different appellations ; 
but we do not find this confirmed by pbfer- 
vation and diffe&ion ; and therefore fhall 

treat of both cafes under the title of Phren- 

fy, or Phreuitis. 

CCLXXXV. 
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CCLXXXV- 



An idiopathic phrenfy is a rare occur- 
rence, a fympathic more frequent, and the 
afcertaining either the one or the other is, 

on many occafions, difficult, as the fymp- 
toms by which the difeafe is mod commonly 
judged to be prefent, appear fometimes with- 
out internal inflammation ; and difle&ions 
have fhewn, that the brain had been in- 
flamed, when few of the peculiar fymptoms 
of inflammation had appeared before. 



CCLXXXVI. 



The fymptoms by which it may be mod 
certainly known are, an acute pyrexia, a 
violent headach, a rednefs of the face and 
eyes, an impatience of light or noife, a con- 

ftant watching, and a delirium impetuous 
and furious. Some nofologifts have thought 

thefe fymptoms peculiar to an inflamma- 
tion of the membranes, and that the inflam- 
mation 



* 
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roation of the fubftance of the brain was to 
be diftinguifhed by fomc degree of coma 
attending it. It is for this reafon that in 
the Nofology I have added the typhomania 
to the character of Phrenitis ; but, upon far- 
ther refleftion, I find no proper foundation 
for this ; and, if we pafs from the charaders 
above delivered, there will be no fixing the 
variety that occurs. 



CCLXXXVIl. 




The remote caufes of phrenfy, are all thofc 

which direftly ftimulate the membranes, or 

fubftance, of the brain, and particularly all 
thofe which increafe the impetus of the bl> 

in the veffels of the brain. The paffions of 
the mind, and certain poifons, are amongft 
the remote caufes of phrenfy ; but, in what 
manner they operate, is not well underftood. 



ccLxxxym, 
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CCLXXXVIH. 



The cure of phrenfy is the fame with that 
of inflammation in general; but here the 
jnoft powerful remedies are to be immedi- 
ately employed. Large and repeated bleed- 
ings are efpecially neceflary, and thefe too 
taken from veffels as near as poffible to the 

part affe&ed. The opening of the tempo- 
ral artery has been recommended, and with 
fome reafon; but the practice is attended 
with inconvenience; and we believe that 

the opening the jugular veins may prove 
more effe&ual ; with which, however, may 
be joined, the drawing of blood from the 
temples by cupping and fcarifying. 



CCLXXXIX. 



It is probable that purging may be of 
more ufe hi this than in fome other inflam- 
matory affeftions, as it may operate by re-* 

rulfion. For the fame purpofe of revulfion, 

warm 



r 
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warm pediluvia are a remedy, but fomewhat 
ambiguous. The taking off the force of the 
blood ia the veffels of the head by an cred 

pofturc, is commonly ufefuL 



CCXG 



Bliftering is generally ufefuJ in this dif- 
eafe, but chiefly, when applied near to the 

part affeSed. 



CCXCI. 



Every part of the antiphlogiftic regimen 
is here neceflary, and particularly the admif- 
fion of cold air. Even cold fubftances ap- 
plied clofe to the head, have been found ufe- 
ful, and the application of fuch refrigerants 
as vinegar is certainly proper. 



CCXCII. 



It appears certain, that opiates are hurtful 



inflammatory ftate 



and 
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and it is to be obferved, that, from the am* 
biguity mentioned in (CCLXXXV.) the ac- 
counts of pra&itioners, with regard to the 

juvantia and laedentia in this difeafe, are 

very uncertain. 



CHAR 



* 



C H A P. V. 



") 



Or the Quinsy, or Cynanch£> 



CCXCIIL 



This name is applied to every inflamma- 
tion of the internal fauces ; but thefe are dif- 
ferent according to the part which may be 
affe&ed, and the nature of the inflamma- 
tion. In our Nofology, therefore, after 
giving the chara&er of the Cynanche as a 
genus, we have diftinguifhed five different 

fpecies, which mud here likewife be feparate* 
ly confldered. 



SECT, 
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SECT. I. 



Of the Cynanchf, Tonsillaris. 



CCXCIV. 



This is an inflammation of the mucous 

membrane of the fauces, affecting especially 
that congeries of mucous follicles which 
forms the tonfils, and from thence fpread- 
ing along the velum and uvula, fo as fre- 
quently to affedt every part of the mucous 

membrane. 



ccxev. 



The difeafe appears by fome tumour and 

* 

rednefs of the parts, is attended with a pain- 
ful and difficult deglution; a troublefome 

6 e clammyneft 
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clammynefs of the mouth and throat ; a fre- 
quent, but difficult, excretion of mucus ; and 
the whole is accompanied with pyrexia. 



CCXCVL 



This fpecies of quinfy is never contagi- 
ous; it terminates frequently by refolution, 

fometimes by fuppuration, but hardly ever 

by gangrene, although in this difeafe fome 

floughy fpots fometimes appear upon the 
fauces. 



ccxevn. 



This difeafe is commonly occafioned by 
cold externally applied, particularly about 
the neck. It affe&s efpecially the young 

and fanguine, and a difpofition to it is often 
acquired by habit. It occurs efpecially ia 
fprin^; and autumn, when viciffitudes of heat 
and cold frequently take place. The inflam- 
mation and tumour are commonly at firft 

mcft 
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moft confidcrable iq one tonfil, and after- 
wards abating in that, increafe in the other. 



CCXCVIII. 



In the cure of this inflammation, fome 

bleeding may be proper ; but large general 
bleedings will feldom be neceflary. The 
opening of the ranular veins feems to be 
an infignificant remedy ; and leeches fet up- 
on the external fauces are of more efficacy. 



CCXCIX. 



This inflammation may be often relieved 

by moderate aflringents, and particularly by 

acids applied to the inflamed parts. In 

many cafes, nothing has been found to give 

more relief than the vapour of warm water 
received into the fauces. 



CCG 
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ccc. 



The other remedies of this difeafe arc 
rubefacient, or bliftering medicines, applied 
externally to the neck, and with thefe, the 

employment of antiphlogiftic purgatives, as 

well as every part of the antiphlogiftic regi- 
men, except the application of cold. 



ccci. 



This difeafe. as we have faid, often ter- 
minates by rctolution, frequently accompa- 
nied with fweating; which is therefore to be 

prudently favoured and encouraged. 



CCCII. 



When this dilcafe (ball have taken a ten- 
dency to iuppuration, nothing will be more 
ufeful than the frequent taking into the fau- 
ces the fteams of warm water. When the 

abfccfs isattejdoi with much iwelling, if it 

break 
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break not fpontaneoufly, it fhould be opened 

by a lancet ; and this does not require much 
caution, as even the inflammatory ftate may 
be relieved by fome fcanfication of the ton- 
fils. I have never feen any cafe requiring 

bronchotomy. 



sect, n. 



Of the Cynanche Maligna, 



CCCIIL 



This is a contagious difeafe, feldom fpora- 
die, and commonly epidemic* it attacks 
perfons of all ages, but more commonly 
thofe in a yoang and infant ftate. It at- 
tacks perfons of every couftitution, when 

expoied 
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expofed to the contagion, but mod readily 
the weak and infirm. 



CCCIV. 



The difeafeis ufually attended with a con- 

fiderable pyrexia, and the fymptoms of the 

acceffion of this, fuch as, frequent cold 

{hivcrings, ficknefs, anxiety, and vomiting 
are often the firft appearances of the difeafe. 

About the fame time, a ftiffnefs is felt in 
the neck, with (omc uneafinefs in the inter- 
nal fauce6, and iome hoarfenefs of the voice. 

The internal fauces, when viewed, appear 

o c a deep red colour, with fome tumour ; but 
this fail is feldom confiderable ; and degluti- 
tion is ieldom difficult or painful. Very 
foon, a number of white or afh -coloured 

fpots appear upon the inflamed parts. Thefe 
fpots fj read and unite, covering almoft the 

v;hole fauces with thick (loughs, which fall- 
ing off, diicover ulcerations. While thefe 
fymptoms proceed in the fauces, they are 

generally 
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generally attended with a coryza, which 

pours out a thin acrid and foetid matter, ex- 
coriating the noftrila and lips. There is of- 
ten alfo, efpecially in infants, a frequent pur- 
ging, and a thin acrid matter flows from the 

anus, excoriating this and the neighbouring 
parts. 



cccv. 

With thefe fymptoms, the pyrexia pro* 
ceeds with a fmall, frequent, and irregular 
pulfe, and there is occurring a manifeft exa- 
cerbation every evening and fome remiffioa 
in the mornings. A great debility appears 
in the animal functions, and the fenforium 

is affe&ed with delirium, frequently with 



coma. 



CCCVI. 



On the fecondday, or fometimcs later* 

effiorefcences appear upoa the {kin, which 

are 
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arc fometimes in fmall points, hardly emi- 
nent } but, for the moil part, in patches of a 

red colour, fpreading and uniting, fo as to 
cover the whole (kin. They appear firft a- 
bout the face and neck, and, in the courfe of 

jbme days, fpread by degrees to the lower 
extremities. The fcarlet rednefs is often con* 

fidcrable on the hands and extremities of the 
fingers, which feel ftiff and fwelled. This 

eruption is often irregular as to the time ot 
its appearance, its fteadinefs, and the tine of 

its continuance. It ufually continues four 

days, and goes off by fome ckfquamation of 
the cuticle; but neither on its firft appear- 
ance, nor on its defquamation, does it always 

produce a remiflion of the pyrexia, or of 

the other fyroptoms. 



CCCVIL 



The progrefs of the difeafe depends on 
the ftate of the fauces and of the pyrexia. 
When the ulcers on the fauces, by their 

livid 
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livid and black colour, by the foetor of the 
breath, and by many marks of acrimony in 

the fluids, (hew a tendency to gangrene, 

this takes place' to a confiderable degree, and 

the fymptoms of a putrid fever conftantly 
increafing, the patient dies often on the 

third day, fometimes later, but, for the moft 
part, before the feventh. The acrimony 
poured out from the difeafed fauces muft ne- 
ceffarily, in part, pafs into the pharynx, and 

there fpread the infe&ion into the oefopha- 

gus, and fometimes through the whole of 
the alimentary canal, propagating the putre- 
faction, and often exhaufting the patient by 

a frequent diarrhoea. 

The acrid matter poured out in the fauces 
being again abforbed, frequently occafions 
large fwellings of the lymphatic glands a- 
bout the neck, and fometimes, to fuch a de- 

f 

gree, as to occafion a fuffocation. 
It is feldom that the organs of refpiration 

efcape entirely unhurt, and very often the 

inflammatory affe&ion is communicated to 

H h them. 
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them. It appears from difle&ions, that, in 

the Cynanche maligna, the larynx and tra- 
chea are often affe&ed in the fame manner 

as in the Cynanche trachealis ; and it is pro- 
bable, that, in confequence of that affe&ion, 
the Cynanche maligna often proves fatal by 
fuch a fudden fuffocation as happens in the 
proper Cynanche trachealis ; but there is 

reafon to fufpeft that diffe&ors have not al- 
ways diftinguifhed properly between the two 

difeafes. 



CGCVHI. 




Thefe are the feveral fatal terminations of 

the Cynanche maligna, which, however, do 
not always take place. Sometimes the ul- 
cers of the fauces are of milder nature, and 
the fever is more moderate, and of a lefs pu- 
trid kind. And when, upon the appearance 
of the efflorefcence on the {kin, the fever fuf- 
fers a remiffion ; when the efflorefcence con- 
tinues for three or four days, till it has 

fpread 
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fpread over the whole body, and ends then 
by a defquamation giving a further remiffion 
of the fever ; this often terminates entirely, 
by gentle fweats, on or before the feventh 
day; and the reft of the difeafe terminates 

in a few days more, by an excretion of 
floughs from the fauces, while fleep, appe- 
tite, and the other marks of health, entirely 

return. From this, and the preceding para- 
graph, the prognoses in this difeafe may be 
readily learned. 



CCCIX. 



In the cure of this difeafe, its feptic ten- 
dency is chiefly to be kept in view. The 
debility, with which it is attended, renders all 
evacuations by bleeding and purging impro- 
per, except in a few inftances where the de- 
bility is lefs, and the inflammatory fymptoms 

more confiderable. The fauces are to be 

preferved from the effe&s of the acrid mat- 
ter poured out upon them, and are therefore 

to 
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to be frequently wafhed out by antifeptic 
gargles or inje&ions ; and the feptic tenden- 
cy of the whole fyftem fliould be guarded 

agaipft and corre&ed by internal antifepticSi 
efpecially by the Peruvian bark given in fub- 
ftance from the beginning, and continued 
through the courfe of the difeafe. Emetics, 

both by vomiting and naufeating, prove ufe- 

ful. When any confiderable tumour occurs, 
blifters applied externally will be of fervice, 
and, in any cafe, may be fit to moderate the 

internal inflammation. 



SECT, III. 



Of the Cynanche Trachealis, 



cccx. 



This name has been given to an inflam- 
mation of the glottis, la7nx, or upper part 
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of the trachea* whether h affe& the mem- 
branes of thefc parts, or the rnufdes adjoin- 
ing, it may arife firft in thefe parts, and 
continue to fubfift in them alone, or it may 

come to affe& thefe parts from the Cynan- 
che tonfillaris or maligna fpreading into 



them. 



CCCXL 



In either way it has been a rare occur- 
rence, and few inftances of it have been 
marked and recorded by phyficians* It is 
to be known by a peculiar croaking found 
of the voice, by difficult refpiration, with 
a fenfe of ftraitening about the larynx, and 

by a pyrexia attending it. 



CCCXII. 



From the nature of thefe fymptoms, and 
from the diffedion of the bodies of perfons 
who had died of this difeafe, there is no 

doubt 
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doubt of its being of an inflammatory kind. 

It does not however always run the courfe 

of inflammatory afFe&ions, but frequently 
produces fuch an obftru&ion of the paflage 

of the air, as fuffocates, and thereby proves 
fuddenly fatal. 



CCCXIII. 



If we judge rightly of the nature of this 
difeafe, it will be obvious, that the cure of it 
requires the mod powerful remedies of in- 
flammation, to be employed upon the very 
firft appearance of the fymptoms. When 
a fuffocation is threatened, whether any re- 
medies can be employed to prevent it, we 
have not had experience to determine. 



CCCXIV. 



The acounts which books have hitherto 

given us of inflammations of the larynx, and 
the parts conneded with it, amount to what 

we 
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we have now faid ; and the inftances record- 
ed have, almoft all of them, happened in a- 
dult perfons ; but there is a peculiar affe&ion 
of this kind happening to infants, which has 
been little taken notice of till lately* Dr 

Home is the firft who has given any diftinft 
account of this difeafe ; but, fince he wrote, 
feveral other authors have taken notice of it, 

and have given different opinions concern- 
ing it. Concerning this diverfity of opini- 
ons, I fhall not at prefent inquire, but (hall 
deliver the hiftory and cure of this difeafe, 

in fo far as thefe have arifen from my own 
obfervation, from that of Dr Home, and of 
other ikillful perfons in this neighbourhood. 



cccxv. 



This difeafe feldom attacks infants till af- 
ter they have been weaned. After this pe- 
riod, the younger they are, the more they 
are liable to the difeafe. The frequency of 
it becomes lefs as children become more ad- 
vanced ; 
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vanced - r and there are no inftances of chil- 
dren above twelve years of age being affec- 
ted with it. It attacks children of the mid- 
land countries, as well as thofe who live near 
the fea- It does not appear to be contagi- 
ous> and its attacks are frequently repeated 

in the fame child. It is often manifeftly the 
effed of cold applied to the body; and 

therefore appears moft frequently in the 
winter and fpring feafons. It very common- 

* • _i _* t* ** /+ 



Jy comes on with the ordinary fymptoms of 



a catarrh ; but fometimes the peculiar fynp- 
toms of the difeafe fhew themfelvds at the 

i 

very firft. 



CCCXVI. 



Thefe peculiar fymptoms are the follow- 
ing : A hoarfenefe, with fome fluillnefs and 
ringing found, both in fpeaking and cough- 
ing*, as if the noife came from a brazen tube. 
At the fame time, there is a fenfe of pain a- 

bout the larynx, fome difficulty of respira- 
tion. 
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tion, with a whizzing found in infpiration, 
as if the paffage of the air were ftraitened. 
The cough which attends it, is commonly 
dry ; and, if any thing be fpit up, it is a 
matter of a purulent appearance, and fome- 
times films, refembling portions of a mem- 
brane. With all thefe fymptoms, there is a 
frequency of pulfe, a reftleffnefs, and an un- 
eafy fenfe of heat. When the internal fau- 
ces are viewed, they are fometimes without 

any appearance of inflammation, but fre- 
quently a rednefs, and even fwelling appears, 

and fometimes there is an appearance of 
matter like to that rejeded by coughing. 

Together with the fymptoms now deferibcd, 
and particularly with great difficulty of 
breathing, and a fenfe of ftrangling in the 
fauces, the patient is fometimes fuddenly ta- 
ken off. 



CCCXVII. 



Many diffeftions have been made of in- 

I i fants 
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fants who had died of this difeafe, and almofl: 
conftantly there has appeared a preternatu- 
ral membrane lining the whole internal fur- 
face of the upper part of the trachea, and 
extending in the fame manner downwards 
into fome of its ramifications. This preter- 
natural membrane may be eafily feparated, 

and ibmetimes has been found feparated in 

part from the fubjacent proper membrane of 
the trachea. This laft is commonly found 

entire, that is, without any appearance of 
erofion or ulceration, but it frequently fhows 

the veftiges of inflammation, and is covered 
by a matter refembling pus, like to that re- 
jected by coughing ; and very often a mat- 
ter of the fame kind is found in the bron- 

chiae, fometimes in eonfiderable quantity. 



CCCXVIIL 



From the remote caufes of this difeafe ; 
from the catarrhal fymptoms commonly at- 
tending it; from the pyrexia conftantly pre- 

fenr 
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fent with It ; from the fame kind of preter- 
natural membrane being found in the tra- 
chea, when the Cynanche maligna is com* 

municated to it ; and from the vcftiges of 

inflammation on the trachea difcovered upon 
difle&ion, we mud conclude, that this clif- 

eafe confifts in an inflammatory affe&ion of 

the mucous membrane of the larynx and 
trachea, producing an exudation analogous 

to that found on the furface of inflamed vif- 

cera, and appearing partly in a membranous 

cruft, and partly in a fluid rcfembling pus. 



CCCXIX. 



Though this difeafc confifts in an inflam- 
matory affeQion, it does not commonly end 
either in fuppuration or gangrene. The 
troublefome circumftance cf it feems to con- 

fifl in a fpafm of the mufclcs of the glottis, 
threatening fuffocation. 
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CCCXX. 



When this difeafe terminates in health, 

it is by refolution of the inflammation, by 
a ceafing of the fpafm of the glottis, by an 

expe&oration of the matter exuding from 
the trachea, and of the crufts formed there, 

and frequently it ends without any expec- 
toration, or at leaft with fuch only as at- 
tends an ordinary catarrh. 



CCCXXI. 



When the difeafe ends fatally, it is by a 
fuffocation feemingly depending upon a 
fpafm affecting the glottis ; but fometimes, 

probably, depending upon a quantity of mat- 
ter filling the bronchiae. 



CCCXXII. 



As we fuppofe the difeafe to be an inflam- 
matory affedion, fo we attempt the cure of 
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it by the ufual remedies of inflammation, 
and which for the mod part we have found 
effectual. Bleeding, both general and topi- 
cal, ha* often given immediate relief, and, 

by being repeated, has entirely cured the 
difeafe. Bliftering alfo, near to the part af- 

fetted, has been found ufeful. Upon the 
firft attack of the difeafe, vomiting, immedi- 
ately after bleeding, feems to be of confider- 
able ufe, and fom ^times fuddenly removes 

the difeafe. In every ftage of the difeafe, 
the antiphlogiftic regimen is necefTary, and 
particularly the frequent ufe of laxative 
glyfters. Though we fuppofe that a fpafm 
affefting the glottis is often fatal in this dif- 
eafe, we have not found antifpafinodic me- 
dicines to be of any ufe. 



SECT, 
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SECT. IV. 



Of the Cynanche Pharyng^a. 



CCCXXIIL 



In the Cynanche tonfillaris, the inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane often 

fpreads upon the pharynx, and into the be- 
ginning of the oefophagus, and thereby ren- 
ders deglutition more difficult and uneafy; 
but fuch a cafe does not require to be diftin- 
guifhed as a different fpccies from the com- 
mon Cynanche tonfillaris, and only requires 

that blood-letting, and other remedies, fhould 
be employed with greater diligence than in 
ordinary cafes. We have never feen any 

cafe in which the inflammation began in 

{he pharynx, or in which this part alone 

was 
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was inflamed ; but pra&ical writers have ta- 
ken notice of fuch a cafe, and to them, there- 
fore, I muft refer, both for the appearances 

which diftinguifli it, and for the method of 

cure. 



SECT. V. 



Cf THE CYNANCHE PAROTID/BA. 



CCCXXIV. 



This is a difeafe known to the vulgar in 

every country of Europe, but has been little 
taken notice of by medical writers. It is of- 
ten epidemic, and manifeftly contagious. It 
comes on with the ufual fymptoms of pyrexia, 

which is foon after attended with a confide- 

rable tumour of the external fauces and 

neck. 
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neck. This tumour appears firft as a glan- 
dular moveable tumour at the corner of the 

lower jaw ; but the fwelling foon becomes 
uniformly diffufed over a great part of the 
neck, fometimes on one fide only, but more 
commonly on both. The fwelling continues 
to increafe till the fourth day ; but from that 
period it declines, and in a few days more 
paffcs off entirely. As the fwelling of the 
fauces recedes, fome tumour affe&s the tefti- 
cles in the male fex, or the breafts in the fe- 
male. Thefe tumours are fometimes large, 

hard, and fomewhat painful ; but arefeldom 
either very painful or of long continuance. 
The pyrexia attending this difeafe is com- 
monly flight, and recedes with the fwelling of 
the fauces ; bui fometimes, when the fwelling 
of the tefticies doe$ not fucceed to that of 
the fauces, or when the one or the other has 
been (uddenly repreffed, the pyrexia becomes 
more confiderable, is often attended with de- 
lirium, and has fometimes proved fatal. 

cccxxv, 
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CCCXXV. 



As this difeafe commonly runs its courfc 

without either dangerous or troublefome 

fymptoms ; fo it hardly requires any reme- 
dies. An antiphlogiftic regimen, and avoid- 
ing cold, are all that will be commonly necef- 
fary. But when, upon the receding of 
the fwellings, the pyrexia comes to be 
confiderable, and threatens an affe&ion of 
the brain, it will be proper, by warm fo- 
mentations, to bring back the fwelling, and, 
by vomiting, bleeding, or bliftering, to ob- 
viate the conferences of its abfence. 



Kk CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Of Pneumonic Inafmmation, 



CCCXXVL 



Under this title I mean to comprehend 
the whole of the inflammations affe&ing ei- 
ther the vifcera of the thorax, or the mem- 
brane lining the interior furface of that cavi- 
ty ; for neither do our diagnoftics ferve to 
afcertain exa&ly the feat of the difeafe, nor 

does the difference in the fcafc of the difeafe 
give any confiderable difference ip the ftate 
of the fymptoms, or lead to any difference 
in the method of cure. 

CCCXXVIL 
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CCCXXVII. 



Pneumonic inflammation, however vari- 
ous in the feat of it, feems to me to be al- 
ways known and diftinguifhed by the fol- 
lowing fymptoms ; pyrexia, difficult brea- 
thing, cough, and pain in fome part of the 

thorax ; but thefe fymptoms are on different 

occafions varioufly modified. 



CCCXXVIIL 



The difeafe almoft always comes on with 
a cold ftage, and is accompanied with the 
other fymptoms of pyrexia, though, in a few 
inftances, the pulfe may be not more fre- 
quent, nor the heat of the body increafed 

beyond what is natural. Sometimes the 

pyrexia is from the beginning accompanied 
with the other fymptoms ; but frequently 
the pyrexia is formed for forae hours before 
the other fymptoms become confiderable, 

and particularly before the pain be felt. For 

the 
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the mod part, the pulfe is frequent, full, 
ftrong, hard, and quick ; but, in a few in- 
stances, efpecially in the advanced ftate of the 
difeafe, the pulfe is weak and foft, and at the 
fame time irregular. 



CCCXXIX. 



The difficulty of breathing is always pre- 
fcnt, and moil considerable in infpiration, 
both becaufe the lungs do not eafily admit 
of a full dilatation, and becaufe the dilata- 
tion aggravates the pain attending the dif- 
eafe. The difficulty of breathing is alfo 

greater when the patient is in one pofture of 
the body rather than another. It is generally 

greater when he lies upon the fide affeded; 
but fometimes the contrary happens. Very 
often the patient cannot lie eafy upon either 
fide, and can find eafe only when lying on 
the back ; and fometimes he cannot breathe 

eafily, except when in foraewhat of an ereft 
pofture. 

cccxxx, 
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CCCXXX, 



i 

A cough always attends this difeafe ; but, 
in different cafes, is more or lefs urgent ap4 
paipful. It is fometinies dry, that is, with- 
out any expe&qration, efpecially in the be^ 

ginning of the difeafe ; but more pommonly 
it is, even from the firft, moift, and the mat- 

1 

ter fpit up various, both in confidence aad 
colour ; and frequently it is ftreaked with 

blood. 



CCCXXXI. 



The pain attending this difeafe, is, in 
different cafes, felt in different parts of the 

thorax, but moil frequently in one fide. It 
has been faid to affeft the right fide more 
commonly than the left ; but this is not cer- 
tain ; while, on the other hand, u is certain, 

that the left fide has yery often been affeft- 
ed. The pain is fometimes felt as if it 

were under the fternum, fometimes in the 

back. 
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back, between the fhouldcrs, and, when in 
the fides, its place has been higher or lower, 
more forward or backward ; but the place of 

all others moft frequently affefted, is about 
the fixth or feventh rib, near the middle of 

its length, or a little more forward. The pain 
is often fevere and pungent, but fometimes 
more dull and obtufe, with a fenfe of weight 
rather than of pain. It is moft efpecially 

fevere and pungent when occupying the 

place laft mentioned. For the moft part, it 
continues fixed in one place, but fometimes 
(hoots from the fide to the fcapula, on one 

hand, or to the fternum and clavicle on the 



other. 



CCCXXXIL 



The different ftate of fymptoms now 

mentioned does not always afcertain exadly 
the feat of the difeafe. To me it feems pro- 
bable, that the difeafe is always feated, or at 

leaft begins in fome part of the pleura, ta- 
king 
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king that membrane in its greateft extent, 

as now commonly understood ; that is, as 
covering not only the internal furface of the 
cavity of the thorax, but alfo as forming the 

mediaftinum, and as extended over the peri- 
cardium, and over the whole furface of the 
lungs. 



CCCXXXIII. 



There is therefore little foundation for di* 
ftinguifhing this difeafe by different appella- 
tions taken from the part which may be fuppo- 
fed to be chiefly affefted. The term Pleurify 
might be properly applied to every cafe of the 
difeafe; and is very improperly limited to that 
inflammation which begins in, and chiefly 
affe&s the pleura coftalis. We believe that 
fuch a cafe does truly occur ; but we alfo be- 
lieve it to be a rare occurrence, and that the 
difeafe much more frequently begins in, and 

chiefly affeSs the pleura invefting the lungs, 
producing all the fymptoms fuppofed to be- 
long 
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long to what has befcn allied tbfc Pleuritis 



vera. 



CCCXXXIV. 



Some phyficians have imagined, that there 
is a cafe of pneumonic inflammation, par- 
ticularly entitled to the appellation of Pe- 

ripneumony, and that is, the cafe of an in- 
flammation beginning in the parenchyma, 

or cellular texture of the lungs, and having 
its feat chiefly there. But it *feems to me 

very doubtful, if any acute inflammation of 

the lungs, of any difeafe tthich has been 
called peripiieumony, be of that kind. It 

feems probable, that every acute inflamma- 
tion begins in membranous parts ; and, in 

every diffe&ion of perfons dead of pefipneu* 
mony, the external membrane of the lungs, 
or fome part of the pleura, has appeared to 

have been confiderably affe&ed. 

OCGXXXV. 
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cccxxxv. 



An inflammation of the pleura covering 
the upper furface of the diaphragm, has 
been diftinguifhed by the appellation of 
Paraphrenias, as fuppofed' to be attended 
with the peculiar fymptoms of delirium, ri- 
fus fardonicus, and other convulfive mo- 
tions; but it is certain, that an inflamma- 
tion of that portion of the pleura, and af- 
fecting alfo even the mufcular fubftance of 
the diaphragm, has often taken place with- 
out any of the fymptoms mentioned ; and 
I have met neither with diffe&ions, nor any 

accounts of difie&ions, which fupport the 

opinion, that an inflammation of the pleura 
covering the diaphragm, is attended with de- 
lirium more commonly than any other pneu- 
monic inflammation. 



L 1 cccxxxvr. 
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CCCXXXVI. 



With refpecl to the feat of pneumonic 

inflammation, we muft obferve further, that, 
although it may arife and fubfift chiefly in 
one part of the pleura only, it is however 

frequently communicated to other parts of 
the fame, and commonly communicates a 

morbid affe&ion to the whole extent of it. 



CCCXXXVII. 



The remote caufe of pneumonic inflam- 
mation is, commonly, cold applied to th* 
body, obftru&ing perfpiration, and determi- 
ning to the lungs, while at the fame time the 

lungs themfelves are expofed totheaftion of 

cold. Thefe.circumftances operate efpecial- 
ly when an inflammatory diathefis prevails 

in the fyftem ; and, therefore, upon perfons 
of the greateft vigour ; in cold climates ; ia 

the wimer-fesfon ; and particularly in the 

fpring, when viciflitudes of heat and cold 

are 
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are frequent. The difeafe, however, may a- 
irife in any feafon when fuch viciffitudes take 

place. 

Other remote caufes alfo may have a (hare 

in this matter, fuch as every means of ob- 

ftrutting, ftraining, or otherwife injuring the 

pneumonic organs. 
The pneumonic inflammation has been 

fometimes fo much an epidemic, as to occa- 

fion a fufpicion of its depending upon a fpe- 
cific contagion ; but we have not met with 

any evidence in proof of this. See Morgagni 

de caufis et fedibus morborum, epift. 21. art. 



CCCXXXVI1L 



The pneumonic, like other inflammations, 

may terminate by refolution, fuppuration,or 

* 

gangrene ; but it has alfo a termination pe- 
culiar to ufeif, as has been hinted above, 
(CCLIV.) and which is, when it is attended 

wit! an effufion of blood into the cellular 

tes- 
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texture of the lungs, which foon interrupting 
the circulation of the blood through this 
vifcus, produces a fatal fuffocation. This 
indeed fcems to be the raoft common termw 

nation of pneumonic inflammation, when it 
ends fatally; for, upon the diffedion of al- 
mGii every perfon dead of that difeafe, it ha$ 
appeared that fuch an effufion had happen- 
ed. 



CCCXXXIX. 



From the fame dificdions, we Iearn r that 
pneumonic inflammation commonly produ- 
ces an exudation from the internal furface 
of the pleura, which appears partly as a foft 
viicid craft, often of a compact membranous 

form, covering everywhere the furface of 
the pleura, and particularly thofe parts where 
the lungs adhere to the pleura coftalis, cr 
mediaftinum ; and this cruft feems always to 
be the cement of fuch adhefions. 

The 
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The fame exudation (hews itfelf alfo by a 
quantity of a ferous fluid commonly found 
in the cavity of the thorax ; and fome exu- 
dation or effufion is ufually found to have 
been made alfo into the cavity of the peri- 
cardium. 



CCCXL. 



It feems probable alfo, that a like effufion 

is fomctimes made into the cavity of the 
bronchiae ; for, in fome peribns who have 

died after labouring under a pneumonic in* 
flammation for a few days only, the broa« 

chiae have been found filled with a confidera- 

ble quantity of a ferous and thickifh fluid, 
which I think muft be confidered rather as 
the effufion above mentioned, having had its 
thinner parts taken off by refpiration, than 

as a pus fo fuddenly formed in the inflamed 
part. 



cccxu 
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/ 



CCCXLI. 



It is, however, not improbable, that this 
effufion, as well as that made into the cavities 
of the thorax and pericardium, may be a 

matter of the fame kind with that which, in 

other inflammations, is poured into the cel- 
lular texture of the parts inflamed, and there 
converted into pus ; but, in the thorax and 
pericardium, it does not always put on that 

appearance, becaufe the cruft covering the 

furface prevents the abforption of the thin- 
ner part. This abforption, however, may 

be compenfated in the bronchiae, by the 
drying power of the air ; and therefore the 

effuiion into them may put on a more pu- 
rulent appearance. In many cafes of pneu- 
monic inflammation, when the Sputa a*e 
very copious, it is difficult to fuppofe, that 
the whole of them proceed from the mucous 
follicles of the bronchiae. It feems proba- 
ble that a great part of them may proceed 

from the effufed ferous fluid we have been 



men- 
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mentioning; and this too will account for 

the fputa being fo often of a purulent ap- 
pearance. Perhaps the fame thing will ac- 
count for that purulent expectoration, and 
that purulent matter found in the bronchiae, 
which the learned Mr de Haen fays he had 
often obferved, when there was no ulcera- 
tion of the lungs ; and this explanation is 
at leaft more probable than Mr de Haen's 

fuppofition of a pus formed in the circula- 
ting blood. 



CCCXLI1. 

To conclude this fubjed, we are of opi- 
nion, that the efFufion into the bronchiae, 
which we have mentioned (CCCXL.) often 

concurs with the effufion of red blood 

(CCCXXXVIII.) in occafioning the fuffoca- 
tion which fatally terminates pneumonic in- 
flammation ; that the effufion of ferum alone 
may have this cffett ; and, that the ferum 
poured out in a certain quantity, rather than 

any 
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any debility in the powers of expe&oration, 
is the caufe of that ceafing of expe&oration 
which precedes the fatal event ; for, in many 
cafes, the expedoration has ceafed, when no 
other fymptoras of debility have appeared, 

and when, upon difledtion, the bronchiae 
have been found full of liquid matter. Nay, 
it is even probable, that, in fome cafes, fuch 
an efFufion may take place, without any 

fymptoms of violent inflammation ; and, in 

other cafes, the efFufion taking place may 
feem to remove the fymptoms of inflamma- 
tion which bad appeared before, and thus 
account for thofe unexpe&ed fatal termina- 
tions which have fometimes happened. Per- 
haps this efFufion will account alfo for many 

4 

of the phenomena of the Peripneumonia 

Notha. 



CCCXLIII. 



Pneumonic inflammation feldom termi- 
nates by refolution, without being attended 

with 
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with fome evident evacuation. An hemor- 
rhage from the nofe happening on fome of 
the firft days of the difeafe, has fometimes 
put an end to it ; and it is faid, that an eva- 
cuation from the hemorrhoidal veins, a bi- 
lious evacuation by a (tool, and an evacuation 
of urine, with a copious fediuient, have fe- 

verally had the fame effeft ; but fuch occur- 
rences have been rare and unufual. 

The evacuation moft frequently attending, 

and feeming to have the greatelt effect in 

t 

promoting refolution, is an expe&oration of 

a thick white or yellowifti matter, a little 

ftreaked with blood, copious, and brought 
up without much or violent coughing. 

Very frequently the refolution of this dif- 
eafe is attended with, and perhaps produced 
by a fweat, which is warm, fluid, copious, 
over the whole body, and attended with an 
abatement of the frequency of the pulfe, of 

the heat of the body, and of other febrile 
fyinptoms. 

M m CCCXLiV, 
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The prognoftics in this difeafe are form* 

ed from the ftate of the principal fymptoms. 

(CCCXXVIL) 

A violent pyrexia is always dangerous. 

The danger, however, is chiefly denoted 
by the difficulty of breathing. When the 
patient can lie on one fide only ; when he can 

lie on neither fide, but upon his back only ; 
when he cannot breathe with tolerable eafe, 
except when the trunk of his body is ereft ; 
when, even in this pofture, the breathing is 

very difficult, and attended with a turgef- 
cence and fluffing of the face, with partial 
fweats about the head and neck, and an ir- 
regular pulfe ; thefe circum fiances mark the 
difficulty of breathing in different degrees, 
and, confequcntly, in proportion, the danger 
of the difeafe. 

A frequent violent cough aggravating the 
pain, is always the fymptom of an obflinate 

difeafe. 

As 
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As we believe that the difeafe is hardly 
ever refolved, without fome expe&oration, 
fo a dry cough rouft be always an unfavour- 
able fymptom. 

As theexpedoration defcribed(CCCXLHL) 
is a mark that the difeafe is proceeding to a 

refolution, fo an cxpettoration, which has 

not thefe conditions, rouft denote at leaft a 
doubtful ftate of the difeafe ; but the marks 
taken from the colour of the matter are for 

the mod part fallacious. 
An accute pain, very much interrupting 

infpiration, is always the mark of a violent 

difeafe, but not of a more dangerous difeafe 
than an obtufe pain, attended with very dif- 
ficult refpiration. 
When the pains which at firft had affe&ed 

one fide only, {hall afterwards fpread into 
the other, or, when leaving the fide firft af- 

fe&ed, they entirely pafs into the other, thefe 

are always marks of a dangerous difeafe. 

A delirium coming on during a pneumo- 
nic 
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nic inflammation, is always a fymptom de- 
noting much danger. 



CCCXLV. 



When the termination of this difeafe 
proves fatal, it is on one or other of the days 
of the firft week, from the third to the 
feventh. This is the moft common cafe ; 

but, in a few inftanccs, death has happened 

at a later period ot the difeafe. 

When the difeafe is violent, but admitting 
of refolution, this alfo happens frequent- 
ly in the courfe of the iirft week ; but, in 
a more moderate difeafe, the refolution is 
often put off to the fecond week. 

The difeafe generally k.ffers a remiffion 

on fome of the days from the third to the 
feventh; which, however, may be often 
fallacious, as the difeafe fometimes returns 

again with as much violence as before, and 

in fuch cafe with great danger. 

Some- 
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Sometimes the difeafe difappears on the 

fccond or third day, while an eryfipelas 

makes its appearance on fome external part ; 

and, if this continues fixed, the pneumonic 
inflammation does not recur. 

If the difeafe continue beyond the four- 
teenth day, it generally terminates in a fup- 

puration. 



GOGXLVI. 



The confideration of this termination by 
fuppuration, is referred to our chapter on 

Phthifis. 
The termination by gangrene is much 

more rare than has been imagined ; and, 
when it does occur, it is ufually joined with 

the termination by effufion, (CCCXXXVIII.) 
and the fymptoms of the one are hardly to 

be diftinguifhed from thofe of the other. 



CCCXLVIL 
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CCCXLVIL 



The cure of pneumonic inflammation 
muft proceed upon the general plan 
(GGLLXj ; but the importance of the part 

affeded, and the danger to which it is ex- 
pofed, requires that the remedies be fully, as 

well as early, employed. 



CCCXLV1II. 



The remedy chiefly to be depended upon 

is that of bleeding at the arm, which will 

be performed with mod advantage in the 

arm of the fide affe£ed, but may be done in 
either arm, as may be mod convenient for 
the patient or the furgeon. The quantity 

muft be fuited to the violence of the difeafc, 

and the vigour of the patient ; and, gene- 

# 

rally, ought to be as large as this laft cir- 

cumftance will allow. The remiffion of 

pain, and the relief of refpiration, during 

the flowing of the blood, may limit the 

quantity 



re- 
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quantity to be then drawn ; but, if thcfe 
fymptoms of relief do not appear, the bleed* 
ing fhould be continued till the fymptonu of 
a beginning fyncope come on. It is feldom 
that one bleeding, however large, will prove 

a cure of this difeafe ; and, though the pain 

and difficulty of breathing may be much 
lieved by the firft bleeding, thefe fymptomt 
commonly, and after no long interval, re- 
cur; often with as much violence as before* 
In the event of fuch recurrence, the bleeding 
is to be repeated, even in the courfe of the 

fame day, and perhaps to the fame quantity 

as before. 
Sometimes the fecond bleeding may be 

larger than the firft. There are perfons 
who, by their confticution, arc ready to faint 

even upon a fmall bleeding ; and, in fuch 
perfons, this may prevent the drawing fo 
much blood at firft as a pneumonic inflam- 
mation may require ; but, as the fame per- 
fons are fometimes found to bear after- 
bleedings better than the firft, this allows 

the 
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the fecond and fubfequent bleedings to hi 

larger, and to fuch a quantity as the fytiip- 

toms of the difeafe may feem to require. . 



CCCXLIX. 



It is according to the ftate of the fymp- 
toms, that bleedings are to be repeated ; 

and they will be more effectual when prac- 

tifed in the courfe of the firft three days 
than afterwards ; but they are not to be o* 

mitted, although four days of the difeafe may 
have already elapfed. If the phyfician (hall 

not have been called in fooner, or if the 
bleedings fliall not have been large enough 
during the firft days, or even although thefe 
bleedings fliall have procured fome remif- 
lion; yet, upon the recurrence of the urgent 
fymptoms, bleeding Ihould be repeated at 

any period of the difeafe, efpecially within 
the firft fortnight ; and even afterwards, if 

a tendency to fuppuration be not evident, 
or if, after a feeming folution, the difeafe 

fhall have again returned, 

CCCL 
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■i 

With refpeft to the quantity of bldod 
which ought, or which with Metf may be 
taken away, no general rules can be deliver- 
ed, as it muft be very different, according tit 
the ftate of the difeafe, and the conftitution 
of the patient. In an adult male of tole- 
rable ftrertgth, a pound of blood, Averdupois* 

is a full bleeding. Any quantity aiove 

twenty ounces is a large* and any quantity 
below twelve, a final] bleeding. A quantity 
of from four to tive pou ids, in the courie of 

two or three days, is generally as much as 
fuch patients will iafely bear ; but, if the in- 
tervals between the bleedings, and the whole 
of the time during which the bleedings have 

been employed has been, long, the quantity 
taken upon the whole may be greater. 
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CCCLI. 



When a large quantity of blood has beea 

already taken from the arm, and it is doubt- 
ful if more can be taken with fafety in that 

manner, fome blood may ftill be taken by 
cupping and fcarifying. Such a meafure will 
be efpecially proper, when the continuance 
or recurrence of pain, rather than the diffi- 
culty of breathing, becomes the urgent 
fyroptom ; and then the cupping and icari- 
fying fhould be made as near to the pained 

part as can conveniently be done. 



CCCLII. 



An expeftoration t2kcs place fometlmes 
very early in this difeafe; bjr if, norwith- 
ftanding thereof, the urgent lyi: ptoms 
fhoulo ftill continue, the expectoration muft 
not fupericde the bleedings we have men- 
tioned ; and, during the firii days of the dif- 
eafe, 
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cafe, its folution is not to be trufted to the 
expectoration alone. It is in a more advan- 
ced ftate only, and when the fyraptom* have 

fuffered a confiderable remiffion, that wc 

may truft the entire cure to a copious and 
free expectoration. 



CCCLIIl. 



During the firft days of the difeafe, we 
do not find that bleeding (tops expectora- 
tion. On the contrary, we h*ve often 
found bleeding promote it ; and it is in a 
more advanced ftate of the difeafe only, 
when the patient, by large evacuations, and 
the continuance of the difeafe, has been al- 
ready exhaufted, that bleeding feems to flop 
expectoration. 

even then bleeding does not ftop expectora- 
tion fo much by weakening the powers of 
expectoration, as by favouring the ferous 
effufioa into the bronchiae, (CCCXL.) and 

thereby preventing it, 

CCCLIV 



We 
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CCCLIV. 



While the bleedings we have mentioned 
(hall be employed, it will be neceflary to 
employ alib every part of the antiphlogiftic 
regimen (CXXIII. CXXiV.), and particularly 

to prevent the irritation which might arifc 

from any increafe of heat. For this purpofe, 
it will be proper to keep the patient out of 

bed, while he can bear it ealily, and, when 

he cannot, to cover him very lightly while 
he lies in bed. The temperature of his cham- 
ber ought not to exceed fixty degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer ; and whether it 

may be at any time colder, I am uncertain. 



CCCLV. 



Mild and diluent drinks, moderately tepid, 
at leaft never cold, given by fmall portion* 
at a time, ought to be administered plenti- 
fully. Thefe drinks may be impregnated 

with vegetable acids. They may be pro- 

perly 
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perly accompanied alfo with nitre, or fome 
other neutrals ; but thefe falts fliould be gi- 
ven feparately from the drink. 

It has been alledged, that both acids and 
nitre are ready to excite coughing, and in 
fomeperfons they certainly have this effe&j 
but, except in perfons of a peculiar habit, 

we have not found their effetts in exciting 

cough fo confiderable or troublefome as to 
prevent our feeking the advantages other- 
wile to be obtained from thefe medicines. 



ccclvi. 



Some practitioners have doubted, if pur- 
gatives can be fafeiy employed in this dif- 

eafe ; and indeed a fpontaneous diarrhoea 
occurring in the beginning of the difeafe 

has feldom proved ufeful ; but we have 

found the moderate ufe of cooling laxatives 
generally fafe ; and we have always found 

it ufeful to keep the belly open by frequent 
emollient glyfters. 

CCCLVIL 
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CGCLVIL 



To excite vomiting bv emetics, we judge 
to be a dangerous pratiicc in this diieaie ; 

but we have found it ufeful to exhibit nau- 



feating doles ; and, in a fomewhat advanced 

ftate of the difeaie, we have found fuch dofes 
have proved the bed means of promoting 
expe&oration. 



CCCLVIII. 



Fomentations and poultices applied to the 
pained part have been recommended, and 
may be ufeful ; but the application ot them 
is "ften inconvenient, and we omit it en- 
tirely for the fake of the more effe&ual re- 
medy, Wittering. 

Very early in the difeafe, a blifter fhould 

be applied as near to the pained part as pof- 
fible. But as, when the irritation of a blif- 
ter is prefent, it renders bleeding lefs effec- 
tual j fo the application of the blifter fhould 

be 
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be delayed till a bleeding fhall have been 

employed, if the difeafe be moderate, the 
blifter may be applied immediately after the 
firft bleeding ; but, if the difcafe be violent, 

and it is prefumed that a fecond bleeding 

may be neceflary foon after the firft, it will 

then be proper to delay the blifter till after 

the fecond bleeding, when it may be fup- 

pofed that any farther bleeding may be poft- 
poned till the irritation arifing from the 

blifter (hall have ceafed. It may be fre- 
quently neceflary in this difcaic to repeat the 
bhftering, and, in that cafe, the piasters 
{hould always be applied fomewhere on the 

thorax ; for* when applied to more diftant 

parts, they have little effect The keeping 
the bliftered parts open, and making what 
is called a perpetual blitter, has tauch left 

effeft than a frelh bhftering. 



ccclix* 



As this difeafe often terminates by an 

cxpe&oration, fome means of promoting 

this 
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this have been often propofed ; but none of 
them appear to be very effedual, and fome 
of them, being acrid ftimulant fubftancesi 
cannot be very fafe. 

The gums ufually employed feem too 

heating ; fquills feem to be lefs fo ; but they 
are not very powerful, and fometimes incon- 
venient, by the conftant naufea they in- 
duce. 

The volatile alkali may be of fervice as 

an expectorant ; but it Ihould be referved 

for an advanced ftate of the difeafe. 

Mucilaginous and oily demulcents appear 
to be ufeful, by allaying that acrimony 

of the mucus which occafions too frequent 
coughing ; and which coughing prevents 

the ftagnatipn and thickening of the mucus, 

and thereby its becoming mild. 

The receiving the fleams of warm water 

into the lungs, impregnated with vinegar* 

haa often proved ufeful in promoting expec- 



toration. 



But 
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But, of a-l other remedies, the moft power- 
ful for this purpofe, are antimonial me- 
dicines, given in naufeating diies, as in 

(CCCLVIL) Of thtfe, however, we hive 

not found the kermes mineral iTwre tflicaci- 
0U3 than emetic tartar, or antimonial *vine ; 
and the d ife of the kermes is much more 
uncertain than that of the others. 



L<Ov JLX* 



Though a fponuneous fweating often 
proves the criiis of this difeafe, ic ought not 
to be excited by ar;, unlefs with much cau- 
tion. At leaft, we have not yet found it 
either fo effe&u.d or fife as fome writers 
have alledged. When, after fome re niiTtori 
of the fyirptoms, fpontaneous fweatsofa 
proper kind arife, they may be encouraged j 
but it ought to be without much heat, and 
without fti.r.ulant medicines. If, however, 
the fweats be partial and clammy only, and 

a great difficulty of breathing ftill remain, 

Oo it 
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it will be very dangerous to encourage* 



them. 



CCCLXL 



Phyficians have differed much in opinion 
with regard to the ufe of opiates in pneu- 
monic inflammations. To me it appears, 

that, in the beginning of the difeafe, and 
before bleeding and bliftering have produced 

fome remlfllon of the pain, and of the diffi- 
culty of breathing, opiates have a very bad 

effedt by their increafing the difficulty of 
breathing, and other inflammatory fymp- 

toms. But, in a more advanced ftate of the 
difeafe, when the difficulty of breathing has 
abated, and when the urgent fymptom is a 
cough, proving the chief caufe of the con- 
tinuance of the pain, and of the want of 

fleep, opiates may be employed with great 
advantage and fafety. The interruption 
of the expectoration, which they feem to 

occafion, is for a fhort time only ; and they 

feem 
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fccm often to p-omote it, as they occafion 

a ftagnation of what was by frequent cough- 
ing diffipatcd infenfibly, and therefore give 
the appearance of what phyficians have cal- 



Conco&ed 



ccclxii. 



We might here give a fe&ion on the Car- 
ditis and Pericarditis, or the Inflammations 
of the Heart and Pericardium j but they 

hardly require a particular confideration. 
An acute inflammation of the pericardium 
is almoft always apart of the fame pleuritic 
affe&ion we have been treating of, and is 

not always diftinguiflied by any different 
fymptoms ; or, if it be, does not require any 
different treatment The fame may be faid 
of an acute inflammation of the heart itfelf; 

■ 

and, when it happens that the one or other 

is difcovered by the fymptoms of palpitation 

or fyncope, no more is implied, than that 

the 
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the remedies of pneumonic inflammation 
fhouU be employed with greater diligence. 

trail difie&ions, which {hew the heart 
and pericardium affe&ed wirh erofions, ul- 
cerations, and abfeefles, wedifcover,thatthefe 

parts had before been affeded with inflam- 
mation ; and while, at the fame time, no 
fymptosns of pneumonic inflammation had 
appeared, it may be allrdged, that thofe in- 
flammations of the heart and pericardium 

fhould be confidered as difeafes independent 
of the Pneumonic. 1 his indeed is juft ; but 
the hiftory of fuch cafes proves, that the in- 
flammation had been of a chronic kind, and 

hardly diicovering themfelves, by any pecu- 
liar fyirptoms, or, if attended *\i.h fuch as 
marked an -affection of the heart, thefe are, 
at the fame time, fuch as have been known 



frequently to arife from ether caufes than 
inflammation. There is, therefore, upon 
the whole, no room for cur treating more 
particularly of the inflammation of the heart 
or pericardium. 

CHAP, 



CHAP. VIL 



Of the Gastritis, 



or 



Inflammation of the Stomach. 



CCCLX1IL 



Among the inflammations of the abdo- 
minal region, we have given a place in our 
Nofology to the Peritonitis, comprehending 
under this title, not only the inflammations 
affeding the peritonaeum lining the cavity 
of the abdomen, but thofe alio affedting the 

cxtenfions of this membrane in the omen- 
tum and mefentery. We are not, however, 
to treat of them here, becaufe we cannot fay 
by what fymptonis they are always to be 

known ; and farther* becaufe, when known, 

they 
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they do not require any remedies befides 
thole of inflammation in general. We pro- 
ceed, therefore, to treat of thofe inflamma- 
tions which, affecting viicera of peculiar 

* 

functions, both give occafion to peculiar 
fymptoms, and require fome peculiarities in 

the method of cure. We begin with the in- 
flammation of the ftomach. 



CCCLXIV. 



The inflammation of the ftomach is of 

two kinds, Phlegmonic, or Eryfipelatous. 

The firft may be feared in what is called the 
Nervous Coat of the ftomach, or in the pe- 
ritonaeum inveftiug it. The fecond is al- 
ways feated in the Villous coat and cellular 
texture immediately fubjacent. 



CCCLXV. 



The phlegmonic inflammation of the 
ftomach, or what has been commonly treat- 
ed 
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ed of under the title of Gaftritis, is known 

by an acute pain in fome part of the region 
of the ftomach, attended with pyrexia, fre- 
quent vomiting* efpecially upon any thing 

being taken down into the ftomach, and 
frequently with hiccup. The pulfe is com- 
monly fmall and hard, and there is a great- 
er lofs of ftrength in all the functions than 
in the cafe of almoft any other inflamma- 



tion. 



ccclxvl 



This inflammation may be produced by 
various caufes ; as, by external contufion ; 

by acrids of various kinds taken into the 

ftomach ; frequently by very cold drink ta- 
ken into it, while the body is very warm, 

and fomctimes by over-diftention, from the 
having taken in a large quantity of food of 

difficult digeftion. All thefe may be confi- 

dered as external caufes; but the difeafe 

fometimes arifes alio from internal caufes 

not 
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not fo well underfbod. It may arife from 
inflammations of the neighbouring parts 
communicated to the ft}mach, and then is 

to be considered as a fymptomatic affe&ion. 

It may arife alfo from various acrimony ge- 
nerated within the body, either in the fto- 

mach itfelf, or in other parts, and poured 

into the cavity of the ftomach. Thefe are 

caufes more dire&ly applied to the ftomach ; 
but there are others originating perhaps elfe- 

where, andaffe&ing the ftomach only fym- 

pathically. Such feem to have a&ed ia 

the cafe of putrid fevers and exanthematic 

pyrexiae* in which we have found, upon dif- 

fedion, the ftomach to have been affefied 

with inflammation. 



CCCLXVIL 



From the fenfibility of the ftomach, and 

its communication with the reft of the fyf- 
tem, it will be obvious, that the inflamma- 
tion of this organ, by whatever caufes pro- 
duced, 
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dated* may be attended with fatal conic- 
quences. Particularly, by the great debility 
which it fuddenly produces, it may prove 
iuddenly fatal, without running the com- 
mon courfe of inflammations. 

When it lads long enough to follow the 

ordinary courfe of other intlammations, it 
may terminate by refolution, gangrene, or 
fuppuration. The fchirrofuies which are 

often found to aifeil the fbmach, are fcl- 
dom known to be the coulcquences of in- 
flammation. 



cccLxvur. 



The tendency of this difeafc to admit of 
refolution, may be known by its having a- 
rilen from no violent caufe, by the mode- 
rate ftate of the iymptoms, and by a gradual 
remifllon of thele Iymptoms in the courfe of 

the firil, or, at mod, of the fecond week of 

the difcafe. 

P p CCCLXiX. 
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CCCLXIX. 

The tendency to gangrene may be fuf* 

pe&ed from the violence of the fymptom* 

not yielding to the remedies employed du* 
ring the fir ft days of the difeafe ; and that a 
gan;rene has already begun, may be known 
from the iuddea reirulFioa of the pain, 

while the frequency of the puife continues, 

and, at the fame time, becomes weaker, ac- 
companied with other maiks of the increa- 
fLg debility of the whole fyftcnu 



CCCLXX. 



The tendency to fuppuration may be 

known by the fymptoms continuing, but in 

a moderate degree, for more than one or 
two weeks, and by a confiderable remiflion 
of the pain, while a fenfe of weight and an 
anxiety ftili remain. 

When an abfeefs has been formed, the 
frequency of the pulfe is at firft abated ; but 

(ooa 
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foon after it is again increafed, with fre- 
quent cold fhiverings, and with marked ex- 
acerbations in the afternoon and evening, 
followed by night fweatings, and other 
fymptoms of hedic fever. Thefe at length 
prove fatal, unlefs the abfcefs open into the 
cavity of the ftomach, the pus be evacuated 

by vomiting, and the ulcer foon healed. 



OOCLXXI. 



It appears, from the diffe&ion of dead 
bodies, that the ftomach very often ha* 
been afre&ed with inflammation, when the 
chara&eriftic fymptoms of it had not ap- 
peared ; and therefore vvc cannot lay down 
any general rules for the cure of this dif- 

cafe. 



cccLxxn. 



It is only in the cafe of phlegmonic in- 
flammation, as chara&erifcd in (CCCLXV.), 

that 
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that we can a d % I fc the cure or refbliitinn to 
be attempted by hrjrc and repeated bleed- 
ings c:i:;)K; v cd early in the difeafc ; and 

from thefe we arc not to be deterred by the 
fin alined of the nullc ; for, after bleeding, 

it con,iTii'<n)v becomes fuller and foftcr. Af- 



te- blz?£h:Zi a Lliiler eueht to be applied to 
the re^i' v n ot tlie iiomach, and the cure will 
be fcillluUi hv iomentations of the whole ab- 

d'tmeii, a:vd bv frequent emollient and laxa- 



tive glyilers. 



ccclxxiii. 



The irrita!);! ty of the iiomach, in thisdif- 
calc, will admi: of no internal medicines be- 
ing thrown into it; and, if any can be fup- 

friid hcuiTary, they nuift be exhibited in 
khLur. 1 he givii g of drink may be tried ; 

but it ('U ]il to be ot the very mildeft kind, 
and in very fu-all quantities at a time. 



acLxxiv. 
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CCCLXXIV, 



Opiates, in whatever manner exhibited, 
arc very hurtful during the firft days of the 
difeafe ; but, when the viulence of the dif- 

cafe (hall have abated, aid when the vio- 
lence of the pain and vomiting rc:ur at in- 
tervals only, opiates given in glyftcrs may 
be cautioufly tried, and ibmetimes have been 
employed with advantage. 



CCCLXXV. 



A tendency to gangrene in this difeafe is 

to be obviated only by the means j'ift now 

propofed ; and, when it does actually fupcr- 

vene, admits of no remedy. 



ccclXxvi. 



A tendency to iuppuration is only to be 
obviated by the lame means employed early 

in the difeafe. After a certain period, it 

cannot 
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cannot be prevented by any means what- 
ever ; and, when a&ually begun, mull be 
kft to nature ; the only thing that can be 
done by art, being to avoid all irritation. 



CCCLXXVIL 



Eryfipelatous inflammations of the fto- 
mach, are more frequent than thofe of the 

phlegmonic kind. It appears, at lead, from 

diffeclions, that the ftomach has often been 

affe&ed with inflammation, when neither 
pain nor pyrexia had before given any no- 
tice of it ; and fuch we judge to have been 
chiefly of the eryfipelatous kind. This 

kind of inflammation alfo, is efpecially to be 
cxpedted from acrimony of any kind ap- 
plied to the ftomach, and would certainly 
occur more frequently from fuch a caufe, 
were not the interior furface of this organ 
commonly defended by mucus exuding in 
large quantity from the numerous follicles 

placed immediately under the villous coat. 

On 
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On many occafions, however, the exudation 
of mucus is prevented, or the liquid poured 
out is of a lefs vifcid kind, fo as to be lefs fit- 
ted to defend the fubjacent nerves ; and it is 
in fuch cafes that acrid matters may readily 
produce an eryfipelatous affe&ion of the fto- 



roach. 



CGCLXXVIIL 



From what has been faid, it muft appear, 

that an eryfipelatous inflammation of the fto- 

mach may frequently occur, but will not al- 
ways difcover itfelf, as it fometimes takes 
place without pyrexia, pain, or vomiting. 

CCCLXXIX, 



There are cafes, however, in which it may 
be difcovered. The afFeftion of the ftomach 
fometimes fpreads into the oefophagus, and 
appears in the pharynx, and on the whole 
internal furface of the mouth. When, there- 
fore, 
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fore, an cryfipelatous inflammation affefts 
the mouth and fauces, and there iliall be at 

the fame time in the ftomach an unufual 

fennbility to all acrids, and alfo a frequent 

vomiting, there can be little doubt of the 

ftomach** being afte&ed with the fame in- 
flammation that has appeared in the fauces. 
Even when no inflammation appears in the 
fauces, if feme degree of pain be felt in the 
ftomach, if there be a want of appetite, an 
anviety, and frequent vomiting, an unufual 

fcnfibility with refpeft to acrids, fome third, 

and frequency of pulfe, there will then be 
room to fufpeft an inflammation of the fto- 
mach ; and we have known fuch fymptoms, 

after fome time, difcover their caufe more 
clearly by the inflammation's appearing in 
the fauces or mouth. 

Eryfipelatous inflammation is often dif- 

pofed to fpread from one place to another 

on the fame furface, and, in doing io^ to 
leave the place it had at firft occupied. 
Thus, we have known fuch an inflamma- 
tion 
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tiori fpread fucceffively along the whole 

leugth of the alimentary canal, occalioning 

in the inteftines diarrhoea, and in the fto- 

mach vomitings, the diarrhoea cealiug when 
the vomitings come on, and, on the oilier 
hand, the vomitings on the coming on of 
the diarrhoea. 



CCCLXXX. 



When an eryfipelatous inflammation of 
the ftomach is difcovered, it is to be treated 
differently according to the difference ot its 
caufes and fympto.ns. 

When it is owing to acrid matters taken 
in by the mouth, and thefe may be fuppoied 
ftill prefent in the ftomach, they are to be 
walhed out by throwing in a large quantity 
of warm and mild liquids, and by exci- 
ting vomiting. At the lame time, if the 
nature of the acrimony and its proper cor- 
rector be known, this ihould be thrown in ; 

or, if a fpecific corre&or be not known, 

Qj] fome 
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fome general demulcents fhould be em 
ployed. 



CCCLXXXL 



Thefe meafures, however, are more fuited 
to prevent than to cure inflammation, after 
it has taken place. When this laft may be 
fuppoled to be the cafe, if it be attended 

with a ienle ot heat, with pain and pyrexia, 
acceding to the degree of thefe iymptoms, 
the m. afire* pn>pofed in (CCCLXXII. n 

Jcq) are to be more or Ids employed. 



CCCLXXXII. 



When an eryfipelatous inflammation of 
the ftomich has arifen from internal cauies, 
if pain and pyrexia accompany the diicuie 
in perfons not otherwife weakened, tome 
blecdinj may be employed ; but, as the af- 
fecuVn often ariics in putrid difeafes, and ia 

CQnvalefcents from fever, in fuch cafes, 

bleed- 
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bleeding is not admiflible, all that can be 
done being to avoid irritation ; and only 

throwing into the ftomach what quantity of 
acids, and of acefcent aliments, it fliall be 
found to bean In fome conditions of the 
body, in which this difeafe arifes, the Peru- 
vian bark and bitters may feem to be indi- 
cated ; but an eryfipelatous Rate of the fto- 
mach does not commonly allow of them. 



CHAP. 



. 



chap. vm. 



Of the Enteritis, 



O R 



Inflammation of the Intestines, 



CCCLXXXIII. 



The inflammation of the inteftines, like 

that of the ftomach, may be either phleg- 
monic, or erysipelatous; but, on the fubjeft 
of the latter, 1 have nothing to add to what 
I have laid in the laft chapter; and fliall 

here i herefpre treat of the phlegmonic in- 
flammation only. 



CCCLXXXiV. 

This inflammation may be known to be 

prefent by a fixed pain in the abdomen, at- 
tended 
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tended with a pyrexia, coftivenefs, and vo- 
miting. Pra&ical writers mention the pain 
in this cafe as felt in different parts of the 
abdomen, according to the different feat of 
the inflammation ; and fo indeed it fome- 

times happens, but very often the pain 

fpreads over the whole belly, and is felt 
more efpecially about the navel. 



CCCLXXXV. 



The enteritis and gaftritis arife from like 
caufes ; but the former, more readily than 
the latter, from cold applied to the lower 
extremities, or to the belly itfelf. The en- 
teritis has likewife its peculiar caufes, as fu- 
pervening upon the fpafmodic colic, incarce- 
rated hernia, and volvulus. 



CCCLXXXVI. 



Inflammations of the inteftines have the 

fame terminations as thofe of the ilomach, 

and, 
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and t in both cafes, the feveral tendencies arc 
to be difcovered by the fame fymptoms 

(CCCLXVlH.CCCLXiX. CCCLXX.) 



CCCLX XXVII. 



The c-jrc of the enteritis is in general 

the <a e with that of the gaftritis 

(C£XY : XXU. tt jcq) ; but, in the former, 
there is co.r.niotM more accefs to the intro- 

du&ion of liquids, of acid, acefcent, ando- 

thcr cooling remedies, and even of laxa- 
tives ; but, as a vomiting i'o frequently at- 
tends the enteritis, care mud be taken not 
to excite that vomiting by either the quan- 
tity or the quality of any thing thrown into 
the ftoroach. 



CCCLXXXVIII. 



Under the title of Enteritis, it has been 
common with pra&ical writers to treat of 

the remedies proper for the colic, and its 

higher 
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higher degree, named Ileus ; but, though it 

be true that the enteritis and colic frequently 

accompany eich other, we ftill hold them 
to be diftindt difeafes, to be often occurring 
fcparately, and accordingly to require and 
admit of different remedies. We ihall 
therefore delay fpeaking of the remedies 
proper for the colic till we fliall come to 

treat of this difeafe. 



CCCLXXXIX. 



What occurs to be faid with refped to the 
fuppuranon, or gangrene, occurring in the 

enteritis, may be iuiliciently underilood 

from what hus been laid on the fame iub- 

jeds with rdpeft to the galtritis. 



CHAP. 



CHAP. X 



Or the Hepatitis. 



O R 



Inflammation of the Liver* 



CCCXG 



The inflammation of the liver feems to 
be of two kinds, the one acute, the other 

chronic. 



CCCXCI. 



The acute is attended with pungent pain, 

confiderable pyrexia, a frequent, ftrong, and 
hard pulfe, and high coloured urine. 

CCCXCIL 
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cccxcir. 



The chronic hepatitis very often exhibits 
none of thefe fymptoms, (CCCXCl ) and 
we only difcover it to have happened by our 
finding large abfcefles in the liver, which 
are prefumed to be the effedl of fome de- 
gree of inflammation. As this chronic in- 
flammation is not to be certainly known, 

and therefore does not lead to any certain 

pradice, we omit treating of it here, and 
{hall only treat of what relates to the acute 

fpecies of the hepatitis. 



CCCXCIIL 



The acute hepatitis may be known by a 

pain more or lefs acute in the right hypo- 
chondrium, increafed by preffing upon the 

part. The pain is very often in fuch a part 
of the fide as to make it appear as that of a 
pleurify ; and frequently, like that, is increa- 
sed on infpiration. The difealc is fometimes 

R r alfo 
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alio attended with a cough, which is com* 
monly dry, but fometimes humid. When 
the pain thus refembles that of a pleurify, 
the patient cannot lie eafily except upon the 
fide affe&ed. In every kind of acute hepa- 
titis, the pain is often extended to the cla- 
vicle, and to the top of the fhoulder. The 

difeafe is attended fometimes with hiccup, 
and fometimes with vomiting. Many prac- 
tical writers have mentioned the jaundice, or 
a yellow colour of the fkin and eyes, as a 

very conftant fymptom of the hepatitis ; but 
experience hath fhown, that the difeafe may 

often occur without any fuch fymptom. 



CCCXCIV. 



The remote caufes of hepatitis are not al- 
ways to be difcerned, and many have been 
affigned on a very uncertain foundation. It 
is to be obferved, that, in many cafes of 

pneumonic inflammation, the liver appears 

cocfiderably enlarged, and /fometimes the 

pneumonic 
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pneumonic inflammation is joined with the 
hepatitis. 



cccxcv. 



It has been fuppofed that the hepatitis 

may be an affe&ion either of the extremi- 
ties of the hepatic artery, or ihofe of the 
vena portarum ; but of the laft fuppofuion 
there i6 neither evidence nor probability. 



CCCXCVI. 



It feems probable that the acute hepatitis 
is always an affe&ion of the external mem- 
brane of the liver, and that the parenchy- 
mal is of the chronic kind. The acute 

difeafe may be feated either on the convex 

or on the concave furface of the liver. In 
the former cafe, a more pungent pain and 
hiccup may be produced, and the refpiration 
is more confiderably affe&ed. In the lat- 
ter, there occurs lefs pain, and a vomiting is 

produced, 
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produced, commonly by fome inflammatioa 

communicated to the ftomach. The in* 

■ 

flammatbn of the concave furface of the 
Jivcr mav he readily communicated to the 

J m 

gali-hladJer and biliary duels; and this per- 
haps is the only cafe of idiopathic hepatitis 

attended with jaundice. 



CCCXCVII. 



The hepatitis, like other inflammations, 
may end Ly resolution, fuppuration, or gau- 

rciie ; and the tendency to the one or the 
other of theic events may be known from 
ivhar has been delivered above (CCXLIV. 

CCXLV. CCXLV1. CCL. CCLI. CCLIl. 
CCCLXYIII. CCCLX1X. CCCLXX.) 



CCCXCVIIL 



The refolution of hepatitis is often the 
confequence of, or is attended with evacua- 
tions of different kinds. A hemorrhagy 

fometimes 
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fometimes from the nofe, and fometimes 
from the hemorrhoidal veffels, gives a folu- 
tion of the difeafe. Sometimes a bilious 
diarrhoea contributes to the fame event ; and 
the refolution of the hepatitis, as of the o- 
ther inflammations, is attended with fweat- 
ing, and with an evacuation of urine, depo- 
fiting a copious fediment. Can this difeafe be 

refolved by expectoration ? It would feem to 
be fometimes cured by an eryfipelas appear- 
ing in fome external part. 



CCCXCIX. 



When this difeafe has ended in fuppura- 
tion, the pus colle&ed may be difchargedby 
the biliary dutts ; or, if the fuppurated part 

does not any where adhere clofely to the 
neighbouring parts, the pus may be dis- 
charged into the cavity of the abdomen ; 
but if, during the firft ftate of inflammation, 
the affe&ed part of the liver fhall have form- 
ed a elbfe adhefion to fome of the neighbour- 
ing 
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ing parts, the discharge of the pus after 
fuppuratioa may be various, according to 

the different feat of the abfcefs. When feat- 

ed on the convex part of the liver, if the ad- 
hefion be to the peritonaeum lining the com- 
mon teguments, the pus may make its way 
through thefe, and be difcharged outwardly; 

or, if the adhefion (hall have been to the di- 
aphragm, the pus may penetrate through 

this, and into the cavity of the lungs ; and 
through this may be difcharged by coughing. 

When the abfcefs of the liver is feated on its 
concave part, in confequence of adhefions, 
the pus may be difcharged into the ftomach 
or inteftines ; and into thefe laft, either di- 
re&ly, or by the intervention of the biliary 
du&s. 



cccc 



The prognoflics in this difeafc are efta- 
bliftied upon the general principles relating 

to inflammation, upon the particular circum- 

ftances 
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fiances of the liver, and upon the particular 
ftate of its inflammation. 



CCOCE 



The cure of this difeafe muft proceed up- 
on the general plan, by bleeding, more or 
lefs, according to the urgency of pain and 
pyrexia ; by the application of bliftm ; by 
fomentations of the external parts in the 
ufual manner, and of the internal parts by 

frequent emollient glyfters ; by frequently 
opening the belly by means of gentle laxa- 
tives ; and by diluent and refrigerant reme- 
dies. 



CCCCII. 



When a fuppuration has been formed, 
and the abfcefs points outwardly, the part 

+ 

muft be opened, the pus evacuated, and the 
ulcer healed, according to the ordinary rules 
for cleanfing and healing fuch abfcelTes and 

ulcers. 

CCCCIII. 
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CCCCIIL 



We might here confitier the fplenitis, or 
inflammation of the fpleen. It does not, 

however, feem neceffary, becaufe the difeafe 
very feldom occurs. W hen it does, it may 

be readily known by the character given in 
our nofology ; and its various event, and 

the pra&ice it requires, may be underftood 
from what has been laid above on the in- 

flammations of the other abdominal vifcera. 



CHAP. 



v / 



- 



i 



1* 



/ 



* 



CHAP. X. 



Of the Nephritis, 




OR, 



Inflammation of the Kidneys* 



CCCCIV. 



This difeafe', like other internal inflamma- 
tions, is always attended with pyrexia, and 
is efpecially known from the region of ihe 

kidney being affeded by a pain, commonly 
obtufe, fometimes pungent. This pain is 

not increafedby the motion of the trunk of 

the body fo much as a pain of the rheuma- 
tic kind affedling the fame region. The 
pain of the nephritis may be often diftin- 
guifhed by its fhootingalongthecourfe of the 

. * 

ureter, and 13 frequently 'attended with a 

S s drawing 
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drawing up of the tefticle, and with a numb* 
nefs of the limb on the tide affe&ed ; altho', 
indeed, thefe fymptoms mod commonly at- 
tend the inflammation arifing from a calculus 
in the kidney cr in the ureter. The nephritis 

is almoil conftantly attended with frequent 
vomiting, and often with coftivenefs and colic 
pains. 1 he ftate of the urine is commonly 
changed ; it is mod commonly of a deep red 
colour, is voided frequently, and in a fmall 

quantity, at a time. In more violent cafes, 
the urine is fometimes colourlefs. 



ccccv. 



The remote caufes of this difeafe may be 

various ; as external contufion ; violent or 

long continued riding ; ftrains of the mmcles 
of the back incumbent on the kidneys ' y va- 
rious acrids in the courfe of the circulation 
conveyed to the kidney ; and perhaps fome 
other internal caufes not yet well known. 
The nioft frequent is that of calculous /nat- 
ter 
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ter obftruSing the tubuli uriniferi, or calculi 
formed in the pelvis of the kidneys, and 

either (ticking there, or fallen into the ure- 



ter. 



CCOCVI. 



The various event of this difeafc may be 

randerftood from what has been delivered on 
the fubjeft of other inflammations. 



CCCCVIL 

Writers, in treating of the cure of nephri- 
tis, have commonly at the fame time deli- 
vered the cure of the Calculus rcnalis ; but, 

though this may often produce nephritis, it 

is to be conliclcred as a diftinft and feparatc 
diieaie ; pud the treatment of it muft be rc- 

ferved to its proper place. Here we fhall 
treat of the cure of the nephritis vera, or 
idiopathica only. 



CCCCVIIL 
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CCCCVIII. 



The cure of this proceeds upon the gene- 
ral plan, by bleeding, external fomentation, 

frequent emollient glyfters, antiphlogiftic 

purgatives, and by the free ufe of mild and 
demulcent liquids. The ufe of blifters is 

hardly admiffible, or, at lead, will require 

great care to avoid any confiderable abforp- 

tion of the cantharides. 



CCCCIX. 



The cyftitis, or inflammation of the blad- 
der, is feldom a primary difeafe, and is there- 
fore not to be treated of here. The treat- 
ment of it, io far as neceflary to be explain- 
ed, mjy be readily underftood from what has 
been already delivered, 



ccccx 
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CCCCX. 



Of the vifceral inflammations, there re- 
mains to be confidered the inflammation 

of the uterus ; but we omit it here, becaufe 
the confideration of it cannot be feparated 

from that of the difeafes of child-bearing 
women. 



CHAP, 



C H A P, XL 



Of the Rheumatism. 



CC( CXI. 



Of this difeafe there are two fpecies, the 
one named the acute, the other the chronic 
rheumatifm. 



CGCGXII. 



It is the acute rheumatifm which efpecial- 
ly belongs to this place, as, from its caufes, 
fymptoms, and methods of cure, it will ap- 
pear to be a fpecies of phlegmafia or inflam- 



mation. 



OCCCXIIL 



This difeafe is frequent in cold, and more 
uncommon in warm climates. It appears moft 

frequent- 
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' in autumn and fpring 
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quently in winter, while the froft is con- 

ftant, and very feldom during the heat of 
fummer. It may occur, however, at any 
feafon, if viciffitudes of heat and cold be for 
the time frequent. 



CCCCXIV, 



For the mod part, the acute rheumatifm 
arifes from the application of cold to the 
body when any how unufually warm ; or 
when the cold is applied to one part of the 
body, whilft the other parts are kept warm ; 

or, laftly, when the application of the cold 

is long continued, as it i6 when wet or moid 
cloaths are applied to any part of the 

body. 



ccccxv. 



Thefe caufes may afFeft perfons of all 
ages ; but the rheumatifm feldom appears 

either 
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either in very young or in elderly perfons, 
and moft commonly occurs from the age of 
puberty to that of thirty-five years. 



CCCCXVI. 



Thefe caufes (CCCCXIV.) may alfo affeft 

perfons of any conftitution, but they moft 

commonly affedt thofe of a fanguine tempe- 



rament. 



CCCCXVII. 



This difeafe is particularly diftinguiftied 

by pains affe&ing the joints, for the moft 

part the joints alone, but fometimes affec- 
ting alio the mufcular parts. Very often 

the pains ftioot along the courfe of the muf- 
cles, from one joint to another, and are al- 
ways much increafed by the aftion of the 

xmifcles belonging to the joint, or joints af- 
fe&ed. 



ccccxvm. 
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CCCCXVIII. 



The larger joints are mod frequently afl 



fe&ed, fuch as the hip joint and knees of the 
lower, and the flioulders and elbows of the 

upper extremities. The ankles and wrifts 

are alfo frequently affe&ed ; . but the fmaller 

joints, fuch as thofe of the toes or fingers* 
feldom fuffer* 



CCCCXIX. 



Thisdifeafe, although fometimes confined to 

one part of the body only, yet very often af- 

fe£s many parts of it ; and then it begins with 

a cold ftage, which is immediately fucceeded 

by the other fymptoms of pyrexia, and par- 
ticularly by a frequent, full, and hard pulfe. 
Sometimes the pyrexia is formed before any 
pains are perceived, but more commonly 
pains are felt in particular parts, before any 

fymptoms of pyrexia appear. 

T t ccccxx. 
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CCCCXX. 



When no pyrexia is prefent, the pain 
may be confined to one joint only ; but r 
when any confiderable pyrexia is prefent, 

although the pain may b£ chiefly ill one 
joint, yet it feldotn happens but that the pains 
affe& fevtfal joints, ofteft dt the very fame 
lime, but for the moft part fluffing their 

place, and, having abated in one joint, become 
more violent in another. They do not com- 
monly remain long ia the fame joint, but fre- 
quently fhift from one to another, and fome- 
times return to joints formerly affefted; 
and in this manner the difeafe often con- 
tinues for a long time. 



CCCCXXL 



The pyrexia attending this difeafe has an 
exacerbation every evening, and is moft con- 
fiderable during the night, when the pains 

alfo become more violent j and it is at the 

fame 
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fame time that the pains fliift their place 
from one joint to another. The pains fcem 
to be alfo increafed during the night, by the 
body being covered more clofely, and kept 



warmer, 



CCCCXXII. 



A joint, after having been for fome time af- 
fe&ed with pain, commonly becomes affe&ed 

alfo with fome fwelling and rednefs, which is 
painful to the touch. It feldom happens, 
that a fwelling coming on does not alleviate 
the pain, which had been before in the joint; 
but the fwelling does not always take off the 
pain entirely, nor fecure the joint againft a 
return of it. 



OOCCXXIIL 



This difeafe is commonly attended with 
fome fweating, which occurs early in the 

courfe of the difeafe, but is feldom free or 

copious, 
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copious, and feldom either relieves from the 
pains, or proves critical. 



CGCC XXIV. 



In the courfe of this difeafe the urine is 

high coloured, and in the beginning with- 
out fediment ; but, as the difeafe advances, 
and the pyrexia has more confiderable re- 
millions, the urine depofits a lateritious fe- 
diment. This, however, does not prove en- 
tirely critical; for the difeafe often continues 

long after fuch a fediment has appeared in 
the urine. 



ccccxxv. 



When blood is drawn in this difeafe, it 
always exhibits the appearance mentioned 

CCXXXIL) 



CCCCXXVL 
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CCGCXXVI. 



The acute rheumatifm, though it has fo 
much of the nature of the other phlegmafiae, 
differs from all thefe hitherto mentioned, in 
this, that it is not liable to terminate infuppu- 
ration. This almoft never happens in rheu- 
matifm ; but the difeafe fometimes produces 
effufions of a tranfparent gelatinous fluid in- 
to the iheaths of the tendons. If we may be 
allowed to fuppofe that fuch effufions are 
freq :ent, it mud alfo happen, that the effu- 
fed fluid is commonly re-abforbed; for it has 
feldom happened, and never indeed to my 

obfervation, that confiderable or permanent 
tumours have been produced, or fuch as 
required to be opened, and to have the 

contained fluid evacuated. Such tumours 

have indeed occurred to others, and the o- 
pening made in them has produced ulcers 
difficult to heal. Vide Storck. Ann, Med. II. 



CCCCXXVIJ, 
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CCCCXXVIL 



In the circumflances mentioned from 
(CCCCXVII, to CCCCXXIV.), the difeafc 
often continues for feveral weeks. It feldom, 

however, proves fatal ; and it rarely happeni 
that the pyrexia continues to be confiderable 

for more than two or three weeks. While 

the pyrexia abates in its violence, if the pains 
of the joints continue, they are Iefs violent, 
more limited in their place, being confined 
commonly to one or a few joints only, and 
are Iefs ready to change their place. 



CCCCXXV1IL 



When the pyrexia attending rheumatifm 
has entirely ceafed, when the fwelling, and 

particularly the rednefs of the joints, are en- 
tirely gone, but there are pains which ftill 
continue to afFe& ccrtainjoints, which remain 
ftiff, which feel uneafy upon motion, on 
changes of weather, or in the night-time only, 

the 
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the difeafe is named the Chronic Rbeumatifm, 
as it very often continues for a long time. 
As the chronic is commonly the fequel of 
the acute rheumatifm, we think it proper to 
treat of the former alfo in this place. 



CCCCXXIX, 



The limits between the acute and chronic 
rheumatifms, are not always exa&ly marked. 

When the pains are ftill ready to fhift 
their place, when they are efpecially fevere 

in the night-time, when, at the fame time, 
they are attended with fome degree of py- 
rexia, and with fome fwelling, and efpecially 

fome rednefs of the joints ; the difeafe is to 
be confidered as partaking of the nature of 
the acute rheumatifm* 

But, when there is no degree of pyrexia 
remaining, when the pained joints are with- 
out rednefc, when they are cold and ftifF, when 

they cannot eafily be made to fweat, or when, 

while a free and warm fweal is brought out 

on 
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on the reft of the body* it is only clammy 

and cold on the pained joints ; and when, 
further, the pains of thefe are increafed by 

cold, and relieved by heat applied to them, 

the cafe is to be conlidered as that of a purely 

chronic rheumatifm. 



ccccxxx. 



The chronic rheumatifm may affeft diffe- 
rent joints, but is efpecially ready to affect 

thofe joints which are furrounded with many 

mufcles, and thofe of which the mufcles are 
employed in the moft conflant and vigorous 
exertions. Such is the cafe of the vertebrae 
of the loins, the affe&ion of which is named 
Lurnbags or of the hip-joint, when the dif- 
eafe is named Ifchias, or Sciatica, 



CCCCXXXL 

Violent {trains and fpafms occurring on 

fudden and fomewhat violent exertions, 

bring 
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bring on rheumatic affettions, which at firft 
partake of the acute, but very foon change 

into the nature of the chronic rheumatifm. 
Such are frequently the lumbago, and other 

affections which feem to be more feated in 
the mufcles, than in the joints, as the tortico- 

lis or obftipitas catarrhalis of Sauvages, and 

the pleuritis fpuria, or the pleurodyne pletho- 
rica and rheumatica of the fame author. 



CCCCXXXII. 



We have thus delivered the hiftory of 
rheumatifm, and fuppofe that, from what has 

been faid, the remote caufes, the diagnofis, 
and prognofis of the difeafe, may be un- 

derftood. The diftin&ion of the rheumatic 
pains from thofe refembling them, which 
occur in the fiphylis and fcurvy, will be ob- 
vious, either from the feat of thofe pains, 
or from the concomitant fymptoms pecu- 
liar to th^fe difeafes. The dtftin&ion of 

rheumatifm from gout will be more fully 

U u under * 
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underftood from what is to be delivered in 
the following chapter. 



ccccxxxim 



With refpeft to the proximate caufe 

of rheumatilra, there have been various 

opinions. It has been imputed to a peculiar 
acrimony; of which, however, I can find no 
evidence; and the confideration of the remote 

caufes, the fymptoms, and cure of thedifeafe, 
renders the fuppofition very improbable. The 
caufe of an llbhias nervofa afligned by Cotun- 
nius, appears to me hypothetical, and is not 

fupported by either the phaenomena or me- 
thod of cure. That, however, a difeafe of a 
rheumatic nature may be occafioned by an 

acrid matter applied to the nerves, is evident 

from the toothach, a rheumatic afFe&ion ge* 

nerally arifing from a carious tooth* 

That pains refembling thofc of rhcuma- 
tifrr may arife from deepfeated fuppurations, 

wc know from feme* cafes depending on 

fuch 
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fuch a caufe, and which, in their fymptoms, 
referable the lumbago or ifchias. We believe, 
however, that, by a proper attention, thefe 

cafes depending on fuppuration, may be 

commonly diftinguifhed from the genuine 
cafes of lumbago and ifchias, and, from 

what is (aid in (CCCCXXVL), we judge it to 
be at lead improbable, that a genuine lum- 
bago or ifchias {hould ever end in fuppura- 



tion. 



CCCCXXXIV. 



The proximate caufe of rheumatifm has 
been by many fuppofed to be a lentor of the 
fluids obftru&ing the veflels of the part ; but 
the fame conliderations as in CCXXXVT. 
2, ■$, 4, and 5, will apply equally here for 
rejecting the fuppofition of a lentor. 



ccccxxxv. 



While we cannot, therefore, find either e~ 
vidence or reafon for fuppofing that the 

rheu- 
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rheuoaatifm depends iflpon any change tp. the 
ftate of the fluids, we rn.mil conclude that 
the proximate caufe of aqute rheumaufm, is 

A m 

the fame with that of other inflam nations 

not depending upon a direct ftuauLus. 



CCCCXXXVL 



In the cafe of rheumatifm we fuppofe, 
that the moll common remote caufe ot it, 
that is, cold applied, operates efpecially on 
the veflels of the joints, theie being lefa 
covered by a cellular texture than thole of 

th.' intermediate parts of the limbs. We 
fuppuie farther, that the application of cold 
produces a conftriftion of the extreme vet 
feis, and, at the lame time, an increaie of tone 
or palogiftic diatheiis, in thecourfe of them, 
from which arifes an increased impetus of 
the blood, and, at the fame time, a refinance 

to the free paffige of it, and consequent- 
ly inflammation and pain. Further, we 

fuppofe, that the refinance formed, excites 

the vis medicatrix to a iurther increafe of 

the 
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flic impetus of the blood ; and, to fupport 
this, a cold ftage arifes, a fpafm is formed, 
And a pyrexia and phtogiftic diathefis are 

produced ia the whole i yftenw 



CCCCXXXVII. 



According to this explanation, the caufe of 
acute rheumatifm appears to be exa&ly ana- 
logous to thai of inflammations depending 
on an increafed afflux of blood to a part, 
while it is expofed to the action of cold. 

But there feems to be further, in the cafe 
of rheuinatifin, fome peculiar affection of 

the fibres of the muiclea. Ihele fibres 

feem to be under fome degree of rigidity, 
and cheretore lets eaiily admit of mo- 
tion, and are pained upon the exertions of 
it. This alto feems to be the affedtion which 
gives opportunity to the propagation of 
pains from one joint to another, and which 

are molt fevtrely felt in the extremities ter- 
minating 
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urinating in the joints, bccaufe, beyond 

thefe, the ofcillations are not propagated. 

This affe&ion of the mufcular fibres, ex- 
plains well in what manner ftrains and 
fpafms produce rheumatic affe&ions ; and, 

upon the whole, fhews, that, with an in- 
flammatory affe&ion of the fanguiferous 
fyftem, there is alfo in rheumatifm a pecu- 
liar affedion of the mufcular fibres, which 
has a confiderable fhare in producing the 
phenomena of the difeafe. 



CCCCXXXVIIL 



Having thus given our opinion of the 
proximate caufe of rheumatifm, we proceed 

to treat of thp cure. 



CCCCXXXIX, 



Whatever difficulty may occur with refpett 
to the explanations given (CCCC XXXVI.) 

CCCCXXXVII.) this remains certain, that 



m 
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ia acute rheumatifm, there is an inflamma- 
tory affedion of the parts, and a phlogiftic 

diathefis in the whole fyftern, and upon thefe 
is founded the method of cure, which fre- 
quent experience has approved. 



CCCCXL. 



The cure therefore requires, in the firft 
place, an antiphlogiftic regimen, and, par- 
ticularly, a total abftinence from animal 
food, and from all fermented or fpirituous 
liquors; fubftituting a mild vegetable or milk 
diet, and the plentiful ufe of bland diluent 
drinks. 



CCCCXLI. 



Upon the fame principle (CCCCXXXIX) 

blood-letting is the chief remedy of acute 
rheumatifm. The blood is to be drawn in 
large quantity, and the bleeding is to be 

repeated in proportion to the frequency, full- 

nefs, 
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nefs, and hardnefs of the pulfe, and the 
violence of the pain. For the rnoft part, large 
and repeated bleeding, during the firft days 
of the difeafe, fecm to be neceflary, and ac- 
cordingly have been very much employed ; 

but to this fome bounds are to be fet ; for 

very profufe bleedings occafion a flow reco- 
very, and, if not abiolutely effe&ual, are 
ready to produce a chronic rheumatifm. 



CCCCXLII. 



To avoid that debility of the fyftem, 
which general bleedings are ready to occa- 
fion, the urgent fymptom of pain may be 

often relieved by topical bleedings, and, 
when any fwelling and rednefs have come 

upon a joint, the pain of it may be very 
certainly relieved by topical bleedings ; but, 
as the continuance of the difeafe feems to 
depend more upon the pblogiftic diath'-fis 
of the whole fyftem, than upon the affec- 
tion of particular parts, fo topical bleedings 

will 
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will not fupply the place of the general 
bleedings propofed above. 



CCCCXLIIL 



To take off the phlogiftic diathefis pre- 
vailing in this difeafe, purging may be nfe- 
ful, if procured by medicines which do not 
ftimulate the whole fyftem;, fuch as the neu- 
tral falts, which have in ibme rreafure a re- 
frigerant power. Purging, however, is not fo 

powerful as bleeding in removing phlogiftic 
diathefis ; and, when the difeaie has become 
general and violent, frequent ftools are in- 
convenient, and even hurtfyl, by the motion 
and pain which they occafion. 



CCCCXLIV. 



In acute rheumatiftn, applications to the 

pained parts are of little fervke. Fomenta- 
tions, in the beginning of the difeafe, rather 

aggra- 
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aggravate- than relieve the pains. The ru- 
befacients and camphire are more effe&uaP 
fn relieving the pains ; but generally they 
only (hift the pain into- another part, and do 
not prove any cure of the general affection, 
Bliftering alfo may be very effectual in re- 
moving the pain from a particular part; but 

will be of little ufe, except where the pains 
are much confined to one part. 



CCCCXLV. 



The feveral remedies mentioned from 
(CCCCXXXIX. to CCCCXLIV.) moderate 

the violence of the difeafe, and fometimes 

remove it entirely ; but they fometimes fail 

in this, and leave the cure imperfedt The 

attempting a cure by large and repeated 
bleedings, is attended with many inconveni. 

ences (fee CXXXIV.) ; and the moft effec- 
tual and fafe method of curing this difeafe, 
rs, after fome general bleedings for taking 

off, 
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off, or at leaft diminifhing the phlogiftic dia- 
thefis, to employ fweating, condufted by the 
rules laid down CLXII. and CLXIII. 



CCCCXLVI, 



Opiates, except where they are dire&ed to 

procure fweat, always prove hurtful in eve- 
ry ftage of this difeafe. 



GCCCXLV1I. 



The Peruvian bark has been fuppofed a 

remedy in fome cafes of this difeafe; but we 

have feldom found it ufeful, and, in fome 

cafes, hurtful. It appears to me to be fit in 
thole cafes only in which the phlogiftic dia- 

thefis has much abated, and, at the fame 
time, the exacerbations of the difeafe are 

manifeftly periodical, with confiderable re- 
raiffions interpofccL 



CCCCXLVIH. 
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CCCCXLVI1I. 



Calomel, and fome other preparations of 
mercurv, have been recommended in the 

acute rheumatifm ; but I believe they are 

ufeful only in cafes approaching to the na- 
ture of the chronic. 



CCCCXLIX- 



Having now treated fully of the cure of 
the acute rheumatifm, we proceed to treat of 
the cure of the chronic, which is io frequent- 
ly a lequel of the former. 



CCCCL 



The phenomena of the purely chronic 
rheu:natii*m mentioned in (CCCCXXV1II. 
and CJX CXXIX.) lead me to conclude, that 

its proximate caufe is an atony, both of the 
blood- veffels and of the mufcular fibres of the 

part 
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part affe&eJ, together with fuch a degree of 

rigidity, and contra&ion in the latter, as fre- 
quently attend them in a ftate of atony. 



CCGCLI. 



Upon this view of the proximate caufe, 

the general indication of cure rauft be to re- 

ftore the a&ivity and vigour of the vital prin- 
ciple in the part ;. and the remedies for this 

difeafe, which experience has approved of, 
arc chiefly fuch as are manifestly fuited to 

the indication propofed. 



CCCCLII. 



Thefe remedies are either external or in- 
ternal. 
1 he external are, the fupporting the heat 

of the part, by keeping it conftantly covered 
with flannel ; the increafing the heat of the 
part by external heat, applied either in a dry 
or in a humid form ; the diligent life of the 
Jiefh-brufh, or other means of f ridion ; the 

appli- 
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application of ele&ricity in fparks or fhocks ; 
the application of cold water by affufion or 
immerfion ; the application of effential oils of 
the mod warm and penetrating kind ; the ap- 
plication of fait brine ; and, laftly, the em- 
ployment either of exercife, of the part it- 

felf, fo far as it can eafily bear; or by riding, 
or other mode of geftation. 



CCCCLIII. 



The internal remedies are, I. Large dofes 

of effential oils drawn fromrefinous fubftan- 

ces, fuch as turpentine ; 2. Subftances con- 
taining fuch oils, as guaiac ; 3. Volatile al- 
kaline falts ; 4. Thefe, or other medicines 

direfted to procure, fweat, (CLXIIL) and, 
laftly, calomel, or other preparation of mer- 
cury, in fmall dofes, continued for fome time. 



CCCCLIV. 

Thefe (CCCCLII. and CCCCLIII.) are the 
remedies fuccefsfully employed in the purely 

chronic 
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chronic rheumatifm ; and there are ftill others 
recommended, as bleeding, general and topi- 
cal, burning, bliftering, and iffues ; but thefe 
appear to me to be chiefly, perhaps only, 
ufeful when the difeafe ftill partakes of the 

nature of acute rheumatifm. 



CHAP, 



CHAP. xir. 



Of the Gout. 



CCCCLV. 



The Gout, not only as it occurs in diffe- 
rent perfons, but even as it occurs in the 
fame perfon at different times, is a difeafe of 
fuch various appearance, that it is difficult to 
render the hiftory of it compleat and exaft, 
or u> give a charatter of it that will univer- 
fally apply. However, I fhall endeavour 
to defcribe the difeafe as it moil commonly 
appears, and to mark the varieties of it as 
well as I can. From fuch a hiftory we ex- 
ped, that a general chara&er may be given, 
and fuch we think is the following, as in- 
tended for the next edition of our Nofology. 

Gen, 
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Gen. XXIII. PODAGRA. 



Morbus haereditarius, oriens fine caufa 
externa evidente, fed praeunte plerumque 
ventriculi affe&ione infolita ; pyrexia ; dolor 

adarticulum et plerumque pedis pollici, cer- 
te pedum et manuum jun&uris, potiffimum 

infeftus ; per intervalla revertens, et faepe 

cum ventriculi et internarum partium affec- 
tionibus alternans. 



CCCCLVI. 



The Gout is generally a hereditary dif- 

eafe ; but fome perfons, without hereditary 
difpofition, feem to acquire ic ; and, in fome, 
a hereditary difpofition may be counteracted 

by various caufes. Thefe circumftances may 
occafion exceptions to our general pofnion ; 
but the fadls fupporting it are very nume- 



rous* 



CCCCLVII. 



This difeafe attacks the male fex efpeci- 
ally ; but it fometimes, though more rarely, 

Y y attacks 
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attacks alfo the female. The females liable 
to it are thofe of the more robuft and full 
habits ; and it very often happens to fuch 

■ 

before the menftrual evacuation has ceafed. 
I have found it occurring in feveral females, 
whofe menftrual evacuations were more a* 
bundant than ufual. 



CCCCLVIIL 

This difeafe feldom attacks Eunuchs ; and, 

when it does, feems to be thofe who happen 
to be of a robuft habit, to lead an indolent 
life, and to live very full. 



CCCCLIX. 



The gout attacks efpecially men of robuft 
and large bodies, men of large heads, of full 
and corpulent habits, and men whofe fkins 

are covered with a thicker rete mucofum % 

which gives a coarfer furface. 



CCCCIX 
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CCCCLX. 



If, with the antients, we might afcertain, 
by certain terms, the temperaments of men, 

I would fay, that the gout attacks efpecially 
men of a cbokrico-fanguine temperament, 
and that it very feldom attacks the purely 
fanguine or melancholic. It is, however, 
very difficult to treat this matter with due 

precifion. 



CCCCLXI. 



The gout feldom attacks perfons employ- 
ed in conftant bodily labour, or perfons who 

live much upon vegetable aliment. 



CCGCLXIL 



The gout does not commonly attack men, 

till after the age of five and thirty ; and ge- 
nerally not till a flill later period. There are 
indeed inflances of the gout occurring more 

early ; 
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early; but thefe are few, in companion of 

the numbers which agree with what we have 

given as the general rule. When the dif. 
eafe does appear early in life, it feems to 
be in thofe in whom the hereditary difpofi- 

tion is very flrong, and to whom the remote 

caufes, to be hereafter mentioned, have been 
applied in a confiderable degree. 



CCCCLXIII. 



As the gout is a hereditary difeafe, and af* 
fedts efpecially men of a particular habit, its 

remote caufes may be confidered as predif- 

ponent and occafional. 



CCCCLXIV. 



The predifponent caufe, (o far as ex* 

preffed by external appearances, we have 

already marked ; and phyficians have been 

very confident in afligning the occaiional 

cauies ; but, in a difeafe depending fo much 

upon 
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upon a. predilpofuiou, the aligning occa^ 

fional caufes mud be uncertain j as, in the 
predifpofed, the occafional caufes may not 

always appear, and, in perfons not predif- 
pofed, they may appear without effedt. 
This uncertainty mutt particularly affeft the 
cafe of the gout ; but 1 ftiall offer what ap- 
pears to me mod probable or> the fubjeft. 



CCCCLXV. 



The occafional caufes of the gout feem to 
be of two kinda, Firft, thofe which induce 
a plethoric ftate of the body. Secondly, 
thofe which, in plethoric habits, induce a 
ftate of debility. 



CCCCLXVI. 



Of the firft kind are, a fedentary indolent 
manner of life, and a full diet of animal 
food. Thefe circumftances commonly pre- 
cede the difeafe, and if there fhould be any 

doubt 
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doubt as to their effe&s in producing it, the 
fad, however, will be rendered fufficiently 
probable by what has been obferved in 

(CCCCLXI.) 



CCCCLXVII. 



Of the fecond kind of occafional caufes 
which induce debility are, excefs in venery ; 
intemperance in the ufe of intoxicating li- 
quors ; indigeftion produced either by the 
quantity or the quality of aliments ; much 
application to ftudy or bufinefs; night watch- 
ing ; exceflive evacuations ; the ceafing of 
ufual labour ; the fudden change from a very 
full, to a very fpare diet ; the large ufe of 
acids and acefcents; and, laftly, cold applied 
to the lower extremities. 



CCCCLXVIU. 

The firft (CCCCLXVI.) feem to ad by 
increasing the prediipofnion. The lad 

(CCCCLXVII.) 
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(CCCCLXVIL) arc commonly the exciting 
caufes, both of the firft attacks, and of the 
repetitions of the difeafe. 



CCCCLXIX. 



It is an inflammatory affe&ion of fome 
of the joints which efpecially conftitutes 
what we call a paroxyfni of the gout. This 
fometimes comes on fuddenly, without any 

warning, but is generally preceded by feveral 
fymptoms j fuch asthe % ceafing of a f wearing 

which the feet had been commonly affe&ed 
with before ; an unufual coldnefs of the feet 
and legs ; a frequent numbnefs, alternating 
with a fenfe of prickling along the whole 
of the lower extremities ; frequent cramps 
of the mufcles of the legs ; and an unu- 
fual turgefcence of the veins. 



CCCCLXX. 



While thefe fymptoms take place in the 

lower extremities, the whole body is affec- 
ted 
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ted with fome degree of torpor and languor, 
and the tundions of the ftomach, in parti- 
cular, are more or lefe difturbed. The appe- 
tite is diminifhed, and flatulency, or other 

fymptoms of indigeftton, are felt. Thefe 
fymptoms, and thofe of (CCCCLXIX,) take 
place for feveral days, fometimes for a week 
or two, before a paroxyfm comes on ; but 
commonly, upon the day immediately pre- 
ceding it, the appetite becomes greater than 
ufuai. 



CCCCLXXI. 



The circumftances of paroxyfms are tht 
following. They come on moft commonly 
in the fpring, and fooner or later, according 
as the vernal heat fucceeds fooner or later 

to the winter's cold ; and, perhaps, fooner 
or later alfo, according as the body may hap- 
pen to be more or lefsexpofed to viciffitudes 
of heat and cold. 



CCCCLXXII. 
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CCCCLXXIL 



The attacks are fornetimcs felt firft in the 
evening, but more commonly about two or 

three o'clock of the morning, The parox- 
yfm begins with a pain affefting one foot, 
raoft commonly in the ball or firft joint of 
the great toe, but fometimes in other parts 
of the foot. With the coming on of this 
pain, there is commonly more or lefs of a 
cold (hivering, which, as the pain increafes, 
gradually ceafes, and is fucceeded by a hot 

ftage of pyrexia, which continues for the 
fame time with the pain itfelf. From the firft 
attack, the pain becomes, by degrees, more 

violent, and continues in this ftate with 
great reftleflnefs of the whole body, till next 
midnight, after which it gradually remits ; 
and, after it has continued for twenty -four 
hours from the commencement of the firft at- 
tack, it commonly ceafes very entirely, and, 

with the coming on of a gentle fweat, al~ 

Z z ' Iowa 
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lows fhe patient to fall afleep. The patient, 
upon coming out of this fleep in the morn- 
ing, finds the pained part affe&ed with forae 
rednefs and fwelling, which, after having 
continued for fome days, gradually abate. 



CCCCLXXUI. 

When a paroxyfm has thus come on, 
although the violent pain after twenty-four 
hours be confiderably abated, the patient is 
not entirely relieved from it. For fome 
days he has every evening a return of more 
coniiderable pain and pyrexia, and which 
continue with more or lefs violence till 
morning. After continuing in this manner 
for feveral days, the difeafe fometimes goes 
entirely off, 'not to return till after a long 



interval. 



CCCCLXXIV. 



When the difeafe, after having thus re- 
mained for fome time hi a joint, ccaies very 

entirely, 
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entirely, it generally leaves the perfon in 
very perfeft health, enjoying greater cafe and 

alacrity in the fun&ions of both body and 

mind, than he had for a long time before 

experienced. 



CCCCLXXV. 



rr 
b 



At the beginning of the difeafe, the re- 
turns of it are fometimes only once in three 

or four years ; but, as it advances, the in- 
tervals become (horter, and at length, the at- 
tacks are annual ; afterwards come twice each 
year, and at length recur feveral times durin 

the whole courfe of autumn, winter, and 
fpring; and as, when the fits are frequent, 

the paroxyfms become alfo longer, fo, in the 

advanced (late of the difeafe, the patient is 
hardly ever tolerably free from it, except per- 
haps for two or three months in fummer. 

CCCCLXXVI. 
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CCCCLXXVL 



The progrefs of the difeafe is alfo marked 
by the parrs which it affedis. At firft, it 
commonly affefts one foot only, afterwards, 
every p.iroxyim affe&s both feet, the one 
after the other; and, as the difeafe proceeds, 
it not only affe&s both feet once, but after 

m 

ha\iu'i ceafed in the foot which was fe- 
condly atta ked, returns again into the firft, 
and perhaps a fecond time alfo into the 0- 

thcr. Its changes of place are not only from 

one foot to another, but from the feet into 

other joints, elpec.ally thofe of the upper 

and lower extremities ; fothat there is hard- 
ly a joint of the body that,on one occafion or 
other, is not affe&ed. It fometimes affefts 

two different joints at the very fame time, 

but more commonly is at any one time fevere 
in a tingle joint only, and pafles fucceflivcly 
from one joint to another ; fo that the pa- 
tient's affliction is often protrafted for along 



t:mc, 



CCCCLXXVII. 
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CCCCLXXVII. 



When the difeafe has often returned, and 

the paroxyfms have become very frequent, 

the pains are commonly lefs violent than 
they were at firft ; but the patient is more af- 
feded with ficknefs, and the other fymp- 
to ns of the atonic gout, which fhall be here- 
after mentioned. 



CCCCLXXVIII. 



After the firft paroxyfms of the difeafe, 
the joints which have been affeftcd are en- 
tirely reftored to their former fupplenefs and 
ftrength ; but, after the difeafe has recurred 
very often, the joints affe&ed do neither fo 
fuddenly nor entirely recover their former 

(late, but continue weak and ftifF, and thefe 
effefis at length proceed to fuch a degree, 

that the joints lofe their motion entirely. 



CCCCLXXIX. 
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CCCCLXXIX. 

In many perfons, but not in all, after the 
difeafe has frequently recurred, concretions 
of a chalky nature are formed upon the out- 
fide of the joints, and for the mod part im- 
mediately under the (kin. The matter 
feems to be depofued, at firft, in a fluid form, 
afterwards becoming dry and firm. In their 

firm (late, thefe concretions are a friable 

earthy iubftance, very entirely foluble in a- 
cids. After they have been formed, they 
contribute, with other circumftances, to de- 
firoy the motion of the joint. 



CCCCLXXX. 

In moft perfons who have laboured under 
the gout for many years, a nephritic affec- 
tion comes on, and difcovers itfelf by all the 
fymptoms which ufually attend calculous con- 
cretions in the kidneys, and which we fhall 

havcoccafionto defcribe in another place. All 

that 
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that is neceffary to be obferved here is, that 

the nephritic affe&ion alternates with paro- 
xy fms of the gout, and that the two affe&ions, 
the nephritic and the gouty, are hardly ever 
prelent at the fame time. This alio may be ob- 
ferved, that children of gouty or nephritic pa- 
rents, commonly inherit one or other of thefe 
difeafes ; but which ever may have been the 

principal difeafe of the parent, fome of the 
children have the one, and fome the other. 

In fome of them, the nephritic affedion 

occurs alone, without any gout fupervening; 

and this happens to be frequently the cafe 

of the female children of gouty parents. 



CCCCLXXXI. 



In the whole of the hifbry already gi- 
ven, we have deicribed the moil common 

form of the difeafe, and which therefore, 
however diverfiHed in the progrefs of it, 
may be ftill called the regular ftate of the 
gout. Upon occaiion, however, the difeafe 

affumes 
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aflumes different appearances ; but, as we 
fuppofe the difcafe to depend always upon 



difpofi 



every 



perceive to depend upon that fame difpo* 
fition, we ftill confider as a fymptom and 
cafe of the gout. The principal circum- 
ftance, in what we term the Regular Gmt> 
is the inflammatory affe&ion of the joints; 
and, whatever fymptoms we can perceive to 
be conne&ed with, or to depend upon the 
difpofition which produces that inflamma- 
tory affedion, but without its taking place, 
or being prefent at the fame time, we name 
the Irregular Gout. 



CCCCLXXXII. 



Of fuch irregular gout there are three 
different ftates, which we name the atonic% 
the retrocedent) and the mi/placed gout. 

CCCCLXXXIIL 
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CCCCLXXXUI. 



The firft is when the gouty diathefis pre- 
vails in the fyftem, but, from certain caufes, 
does not produce the inflammatory affec- 
tion of the joints. In this cafe, the morbid 
fymptoms which appear, are chiefly affec- 
tions of the ftomach, fuch as lofs of appetite, 
indigeftion, and its various circumftances of 
ficknefs, naufea, vomiting, flatulency, acid 
eructations, and pains in the region of the 
ftomach. Thefe fymptoms are frequently 

accompanied with pains and cramps in feve- 
fal parts of the trunk, and the upper extre- 
mities of the body, which are relieved by the 

difchargeof wind from the ftomach. Together 
with thefe affe&ions of the ftoma:h, 'here 

commonly occurs a coftivenefs; but fomenmes 
a loofenefs, with colic pains. Thefe affec- 
tions of the alimentary canal are often at- 
tended with all the fymptoms of hypochon- 
driafis, as deje&ion o!: mind, a conftant and 
anxious attention to the fl.ghtett feelings, 

A a a an 
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an imaginary aggravation of thefc, and an 
appreaenfion of danger from them. 

In the fame atonic <rout, the vifcera of the 

¥ 

thorax alfr are fomerimes affe&ed, and pal- 
pitations, faintings, and afthma, occur. 

In the head alio, occur headachs, giddi- 
neis, apople&ic and paralytic affe&ions. 



CCCCLXXXIV. 

When the feveral fymptoms now mention- 
ed, occur iu habits> having the marks of a 

gouty difpofition, this may be fufpeded to 
have laid the foundation ot them ; and efpe- 

cially, when, either in fuch habits, a manifeft 
tendency to the inflammatory afFe&ion has 
formerly appeared ; or when the fymptoms 
mentioned are intermixed with, and are re- 
lieved by fome degree of the inflammatory 
gout. In fuch caies there can be no doubt 
of confidering the whole as a ftate of the 



gout. 



CCCCLXXXV. 
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CCCCLXXXV. 



Another ftate of the d'feafe we name the 
retrocedeat gout. This occurs when an in- 
flammatory ftate of the joints has, in the 
ufual manner, come on, but without arifing 
to the ordinary degree of pain and inflam- 
mation, or at leaft, without thefe continuing 
for the ufual time, or without their receding 
gradually in the ufual manner ; thefe affec- 
tions of the joint fuddenly, and entirely ceafe, 
while forne internal part becomes affeded. 
The internal part raoft commonly affected 
is the ftomach, which then is atfeded with 

anxiety, ficknefs, vomiting, or violent pain ; 

but .bmetisnes the internal part is the heart, 
which gives occafion to a fyncope ; fomc- 
times it is the lungs, which are affeded with 
aflhma; and fometimes it is the head, giving 

occafion to apoplexy or palfy. In all ihefe 

cafes there can be no doubt of the i ymptoms 
being all a part of the fame difeate, howe- 
ver different the affettion may feem to be 
in the parts which it attacks. 

CCCCLXXXVI. 
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CCCCLXXXVI. 



The third ftate of irregular gout, which 
we name the mifplaced, u when the gouty 
diatheiis, iniiead of producing the inflam- 
matory 'iffeciion of the joints, produces an 
inflammatory affection ot fome internal part, 
and which appears from the fame fymptoms 

that attend the inflammations of thofe parts, 
ariiing from other caufes. 

Whether the gouty diathefis does ever pro- 
duce fuch inflammation of the internal parts, 
without having firft produced it in the joints, 
or, if the inflammation of the internal part 
be always a tranflation from the joints pre- 
v. n.fly affedted, we dare not determine ; but, 

ev :n iuppofing the latter to be always the 

cafe, we think the difference of the affec- 
tion of the internal part muft ftill diftinguifh 
the mifplaced from what we have named 
the retrocedent gout. 

CCCCLXXXVII. 
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CCCCLXXXVII. 



What jnternal parts may be affeded by 
the mifplaced gout, I cannot precifely fay, 

becaufe I have never met with any cafes 

of the mifplaced gout in my practice ; and 

I find no cafes of it diftinftly marked by 

praftical writers, except that of a pneumonic 

inflammation. 



CCCCLXXXVIII. 



There are two cafes of a tranflated gout; the 
one of which is an affe&ion of the neck of 

the bladder, producing pain, ftrangury, and 
a catarrhus veficae : The other is an affec- 
tion of the rettum, fometimes by pain alone 
in that part, and fometimes by hemorrhoidal 
fymptoms. In gouty perfons, I have known 
fuch afFedions alternate with inflammatory 
affedions of the joints : But whether to refer 

thafe affections to the retrocedent, or to the 

mifplaced 
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mifplaced gout, I will not prefume to de 



termine. 



CCCCLXXXIX. 



From the hiftory which I have now de- 
livered of the gout, 1 think it may be dif- 

cerned under all its various appearances. 
It is, however, commonly fuppofed, that 
there are cafes in which it may be difficult 
to diftinguifh gout from rheumatifm, and it 
is poflible there may be fuch cafes ; but, tor 
the moft part, the two difeafes may be di- 
ftinguilhed with great certainty, by obfer- 

ving the predifpofition, the antecedents, the 
parts affe&ed, the recurrences of the difeafe, 

and its connexion with the fyflem ; which 

circumftances, for the moft part, appear very 
differently in the two difeafes. 



ccccxc. 



With refped to the gcut, our next bufi- 
nefs is to inveftigate its proximate caufe, 

which 
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w hich muft be a difficult talk, and I at- 
tempt it with fome diffidence. 



ceeexcL 



Upon this fubje&, the opinion which has 
generally prevailed is, that the gout depends 
upon a certain morbific matter, always pre- 
fent in the body ; and that this matter, by 

certain caufes, thrown upon the joints or 
other parts, produces the feveral phenome- 
na of the difeafe. 



CCCCXCII. 



This do&rine, however antient and gene- 
ral, appears to me very doubtful ; for, 

Firft, there is no dired evidence of any 
morbific matter being prefent in perfons dif- 
pofed to the gout. There are no experi- 
ments or obfervations which {hew that the 
blood, or other humours of gouty perfons, 

arc 
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arc in any refpe£l different from thofe of 
others. Previous to attacks of the gout, 

there appear no marks of any morbid ftate of 
the fluids ; for the difeafe generally attacks 
thofe perfons who have enjoyed the mod 
perfeft health, and appear to be in that ftate 
when the difeafe comes on. At a certain 
period of the difeafe, a peculiar matter indeed 
appears in gouty perfons, (CCCCLXXiX); 
but this, which does not appear in every 
inftance, and which appears only after the 
difeafe has fubfifted for a long time, feems 

manifeftly to be the effed, not the caufe of 

the difeafe. Further, though there be cer- 
tain acrids which, taken into the body, feem 
to excite the gout, (CCCCLXV1I V it is pro- 
bable, that thefe acrids operate otherwife in 
exciting the difeafe, than by affording the 
material caufe of it. In general, therefore, 
there is no proof of any morbific matter be- 
ing the caufe of the gout. 

Secondly, th. fupp^fitions concerning the 

particular nature ot the matter producing the 

gout 
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gout, have been fo various, and fo contradic- 
tory to each other, as to allow us to conclude, 
that there is truly no proof of the exiftence 
of any of them. With relped to many of 

thefe fuppofitions, they are fo inconfiftent 
with chemical philofophy, and with the laws 
of the animal oeconomy, that they muft be 

entirely reje&ed. 

Thirdly, the fuppofition of a morbific 
matter, as the caufe is not confident with 
the phenomena of the difeafe, particularly 
with its frequent and fudden tranflations 
from one part to another. 

Fourthly, The fuppofition is further ren- 
dered improbable by this, that, if a morbi- 
fic matter did exift, its operation lhould be 
iimiiar in the feveral parts which it attacks; 

whereas it feems to be very different, being 

ftimulant, and exciting inflammation in the 

joints, but f dative and deftroying the tone, 
in the ftomach : Which, upon the fuppofi- 
tion of particular matter ading in bOih cafes, 

Bhb is 
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■v 



i 



5 not to be explained by any difference in 

the part affc&ed. 



Fifthly, Some fads, alledged in proof of 



a morbific matter, are not fufficiently con 
iTrmed, fuch as thofe which would prove the 

difeafe to be contagious. There ist however, 
no proper evidence of this, the fads given 
being not only few, and exceptionable, 
and the negative obfervations innumera- 
ble. 

Sixthly, Some arguments brought in fa- 
vour of a morbific matter, are founded upon a 
mifiaken explanation. The difeafe has been 

fup pofcd to depend upon a morbific matter, 

becaufc it is hereditary. But the inference 

is not jufl ; for mod hereditary difeafes do 

not depend- upon any morbific matter, but 

upon a particular conformation of the ftruc- 
ture of the body, tranfmitted from the pa- 
rent to the offspring; and this laft appears 

to be particularly the cafe in the gout. It 
may be alio obferved, that hereditary dif- 
eafes, depending upon a morbific matter, ap- 
pear 
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pear always much more early in life than 
the gout commonly does. 

Seventhly, The fuppofition of a morbific 
matter being the caufe of the gout, has been 
hitherto ufelefs, as it has not fuggefted any 
fuccefsful method of cure. Particular fup- 

pofitions have otten corrupted the pra£tice, 
and have frequently led from thofe views 
which might be ufeful, and from that practice 
which experience had approved. Further, 

though the fuppofition of a morbific matter 
has been generally received, it has been as 

generally negle&ed in pradice. When the 

gout has affected the ftomach, nobody thinks 
of correcting the matter fuppofed to be pre- 

fent there, but merely of reftoring the tone 

of the moving fibres. 
Eighthly, The fuppofition of a morbific 

matter is quite fuperfluous; for it explains 
nothing, without fuppofing that matter to 

produce a change in the ftate of the moving 

powers, and a change in the ftate of the moving 

powers, produced by other caufes, explains 

every 
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every circumftance without the fuppofition of 

a morbific mitter ; And, to this purpofe, it 
may be obferved, that many of the caufes 
(CCCCLXVII.) exciting the gout, do not o- 

pcrate upon the ftate of the fluids, but dire&ly 

and folely upon that of the moving powers, 
Laftiy, The fuppofition of a morbific mat- 
ter is fuperfluous ; becaufe, without that, 

the difeafe can be explained in a manner 
more confiftent with its phenomena, with 
the laws of the animal oeconomy, and with 
the method of cure which experience has 
approved. We now proceed to give this 
explanation; but, before entering upon it, 
we muft premife fome general obfervations. 



CCCCXCIH. 



The firft obfervation is, that the gout is a 

difeafe of the whole fyftem, or depends upon 
a certain general conformation and flate of the 

body, which manif eftly appears from the fads 

mentioned from (CCCCLVI. to CCCCLXIL). 

But 
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But the general ftate of the fyftem depends 

chiefly upon the ftate of its primary moving 
powers ; and therefore the gout may be fup- 

pofed to be an affedion of thefe chiefly. 



CCCCXCIV. 



My fecond obfervation is, that the gout 
is manifeftly an affe&ion of the nervous 
fyftem ; in which the primary moving pow- 
ers of the whole fyftem are lodged. The 
occafional or exciting caufes (CCCCLXVII.) 

are almoft all, fuch as ad dire&ly upon the 
nerves and nervous fyftem ; and the greater 

part of the fymptoms of the atonic or retroce- 

dent gout are manifeftly affe&ions of thefame 
fyftem. (CCCCLXXXJI. CCCCLXXXV.) 
This leads us to feek for an explanation of 

the whole of the difeafe in the laws of the 
nervous fyftem, and particularly in the 

changes which may happen in the balance 

of its feveral parts. 

ccccxcv. 
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ceccxcv. 



My third obfervation is, that the fto- 
mach, which has fo univerfal a confent with 

the reft of the fyftem, is the internal part 
that is the mod frequently, and often very 

confiderably, affe&ed by the gout. The pa- 

roxyfms of the difeafe are commonly pre- 
ceded by an affc&ion of the ftomach 

(CCCCLXX.); many of the exciting caufes 
(CCCCLXVIl.)adt firft upon the ftomach; and 

the fymptoms of the atonic and retrocedent 
gout (CCCCLXXXIII. CCCCLXXXV.) 

are moil commonly and chiefly affections of 
the fame organ. This obfervation leads us to 

remark, that there is a balance fubfifting be- 
tween the ftate cf the internal, and that of 

the external parts ; and, in particular, that 
the ftate of the ftomach is connected with 
that of the external parts, (XLUI.) fo that 
the ftate of tone in the one, may be com- 
municated to the other. 

CCCCXCVI, 
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CCCCXCVI. 



Thefe obfervations being premifed, I Jhall 

now offer the following pathology of the gout. 

In fome perfons there is a certain vi- 
gorous and plethoric ftate of the fyftem 

(CCCCLX VH.J, which at a certain period of 
life, is liable to a lofs of tone in the extre- 
mities (CCCCLXIX.). This is in fome 
raeafure communicated to the whole fyftem, 
but appears more efpeciaily in the fun&ions 

of the ftomach (CCLXX), When this lofs 

of tone occurs while the energy of the brain 
ftill retains its vigour, the vis medicatrix na- 
turae is excited to reftore the tone of the 

parts ; and accomplices it, by exciting an 

inflammatory affe&ion in fome part of the 
extremities. When this has fubfifted for 
fome days, the tone of the extremities, and 

of the whole fyftem, are reftored, and the pa- 
tient returns to his ordinary ftate of health 

(CCCCLXXIV.). 

CCCCXCVI L 
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CCCCXCVIL 



This is the courfe of things, in the ordi- 
nary form of the difeafe, which we name 
the regular gout ; but there are circumftan- 
ces of the body, in which this courfe is in- 
terrupted or varied. Thus, when the atony 
(CCCCLXIX. CCCCLXX.), has taken 

place, if the rea&ion (CCCCXCVIL do not 
fucceed, the atony continues in the ftomach, 
or perhaps in other internal parts, and pro- 
duces that ftate which we have, for reafons 

now obvious, named the atonic gout. 



CCCCXCVIII. 



A fecond cafe of variation in the courfe 
of the gout is, when to the atony, the re- 
a&ion and inflammation have to a certain 
degree fucceeded, but from caufes either in- 
ternal or external, the tone of the extremi- 
ties, and perhaps of the whole fyftem, is 
weakened; ib that the inflammatory ftate, 

before 
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before it had either proceeded to the degree, 

or continued for the time requifite for re- 

ftoring the tone of the fyftem, fuddenly and 

entirely ceafes : Whence the ftomach, and 
other internal parts, relapfe into the ftate of 
atony ; and perhaps have that increafed by the 
atony communicated from the extremities : 
All which appears in what we have termed 
the retrocedent ftate of the Gout. 



CCCCXCIX, 



A third cafe of Variation from the ordinary 
courfe of the gout, is, when to the atony 
ufually preceding, an inflammatory reaction 

fully fucceeds: But has its ufual determina- 
tion to the joints by fomecircumftances pre- 
vented ; and is therefore directed to fome 
internal part, where it produces an inflam- 
matory afFe&ion, and that ftate of things 

which we have named the Miiplaced Gout. 



Ccc D. 
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i 



D. 



We have thus offered an explanation of 
the circumftances of the fyjtem in the feve- 
ral ftates of the gout; and this explanation 
we fuppofe to be confident with the phe- 
nomena of the difeafe, and with the laws 
of the animal oeconomy. There are indeed 



cveral q leftions which might be put with 
refpecl to the theory of the difeafe ; any an- 
fwers 10 which we have not given. But, 
though we could perhaps give an anfwer to 
many of thefc queiions, it does not here ap- 
pear neceffary, as at preient we intend only 

to eitablifh fuch general fads with regard to 
this difeafe, as may lay a foundation for the 
cure of it, lb far as experience has enabled 
us to profecute it. Proceeding, therefore, 
upon the feveral parts of the pathology gi- 
ven, as (a many matters of fad, wc {hail 
now confider what may be attempted to- 
wards the cure of the difeafe, 

DI. 
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DI. 



In entering upon this, we muft obferve, 
in the firft place, that a cure has been com- 
monly thought impoffible ; and we acknow- 
ledge it to be very probable, that the gout, 
as a difeafe of the whole habit, and very of- 
ten depending upon original conformation, 
cannot be cured by medicines, the effe&s of 
which are always very tranfitory, and fel- 

dom extend to the producing any confider- 
able change of the whole habit. 



DIL 

It would perhaps have been happy for 
gouty perfons, if this opinion had been im- 
plicitly received by them ; as it would have 
prevented their having been fo often the 
dupes of felf-interefted pretenders, who 
have either amufed them with inert medi- 
cines, or have rafhly employed thofe of the 
moft pernicious tendency. I am much dif- 

pofed 
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pofcd to believe the itnpoffibility of a cure 
of the gout by medicines ; and more certain- 
ly (till incline to think, that, whatever may 
be the pcflihle power of medicines, yet no 
medicine for curing the gout has hitherto 

been found. Although almoft every age has 
prefented a new remedy, all hitherto offered 

have, very foon after, been either neglec- 
ted as ufelefs, or condemned as perni- 



cious. 



diii. 



Though unwilling to admit the power of 
medicines, yet I contend, that a great deal 
can be done towards the cure of the gout, 
bv a regimen: And from what has been ob- 
ferved (CCCCLXl), I am firmly perfua- 
deu, that any man who, early in life, will 
en er upon the conftant pradice of bodily 
labour, and of abftinence from animal food, 
will be prclcrved entirely from the diieafe. 

Whether 
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Whether th^re be any other means of ra- 
dially curing the gout, I ain not ready to 
determine. There are hiflories of cafes of 

the gout, in which it is faid, that, by great 

emotions of mind, by wounds, and by o- 

ther accidents, the fymptoms have been fud- 
denly relieved, and never again returned ; 

but how far thefe accidental cures might be 
imitated by art, or would fuccced in other 

cafes, is at leaft extremely uncertain. 



DIV, 



The practices proper and neceflary in the 
treatment of the gout, are to be confidered 
under two heads : Firji 9 As they are to be 
employed in the intervals of paroxyfms ; or, 
fecondlyt As during the time of thefe. 



DV, 



In the intervals of paroxyfms, the indica- 
tions are, to prevent altogether the return 

of 
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of paroxyfms, or at leaft to render them le& 
frequent, and more moderate. During the 
time of paroxyfms, the indications are, to 
moderate the violence, and fliorten the dura- 
tion, of them as much as can be done with 
fefety. 

DVI. 

It has been already obferved, that the gout 
may be entirely prevented by conftant bodily 
exercife, and by a low diet ; and 1 am of o- 
pinion, thatthis prevention may take place e- 

ven in perfons who have a hereditary difpo- 

fition to the difeafe. I muft add here, that, 

even when the difpofition has difcovered it- 
felf by feveral paroxyfms of inflammatory 
gout, I an> perfuaded, that labour and abfti- 
nence will abfolutely prevent any returns of 
it for the reft of life. Thefe, therefore, are 

the means of anfwering the firft indication to 
be purfued in the intervals of paroxyfms ; 

and I muft here offer fome remarks upon the 



prop 



er ufe of thefe remedies, 



DVIL 
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DVIL 



Exercife in perfons difpofed to the gout, 
is direded to two purpofes : One of thefe is 

the (lengthening of the tone of the extreme 
veffels, and the other, the guarding againft 

a plethoric (late. For the former, if exer- 
cife be employed early in life, and before in- 
temperance has weakened the body, a very 
moderate degree of it will aafwer the pur- 
pofe ; and, for the latter, if abftinence be at 
the fame time obferved, little exercife will 
be neceffary. 



DVIII. 



With refpeft to exercife, this in general 

is to be obferved, that it (hould never be 
violent ; for, it violent, it cannot be long con* 
tinued, and muff always endanger the bring- 
ing on an atony in proportion to the vio- 
lence of the preceeding exercife. 

DIX. 
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DIX. 



It is alfo to be obfenred, that the exercife 
geftation, though confiderable and con- 



I tit 



ftant, if it be entirely without 

ercife, will not anfwer the purpofe in pre* 

venting the gouj. For this end, therefore, 

the exercife rauft be in forne meafure that 
of the body, and muft be moderate, but, at 

the fame time, conftant and continued thro 5 

life. 



DX. 



In every cafe and circumftance of the gout 

in which the patient retains the ufe of his 

limbs, bodily exercife, in the intervals of pa- 

roxyfms, will always be ufeful ; and, in the 

beginnings of the difeafe, when the difpofi- 
tion to it is not yet ftrong, exercife may 

prevent a jfcroxyfm which otherwife might 

have come on. In more advanced dates 

of the difeafe, however, when there is fome 

difpofition to a paroxyfm, much walking 

will 
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•will bring it on ; either as it weakens the 

tone of the lower extremities, or as it ex- 
cites an inflammatory difpofition in them ; 
and thus it feems to be, that drains or con~ 

tulions oftea bring on a paroxyfm of the 
gout* 



DXt. 



Abftinencc, the other part of our regimen 
(D U.) for preventing the gout, is of more 
difficult application. If an abftinence from 

animal food be entered upon early in life, 

while the vigour of the fyftem is yet entire, 
we have no doubt of its being both fafe and 
effe&ual ; but, if the motive for this diet 
fhall not have occurred till the conftitution 
lhall have been broken by intemperance, or 
by the decline of life, a low diet may then 
endanger the bringing on an atonic ftate. 



D <I d DXIf. 
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DXII. 



Further, if a low diet be entered upon 

only in the decline of life, and be at the 
fame time a very great change in the for- 
mer manner of living, the withdrawing of 
an accufiorned flimulus of the fyftem may 

readily throw this into an atonic (late. 



DXIII. 



The fafcty of an abflemious courfe may 
be greater or Jels according to the manage- 
men: of it. It is animal food which efpe- 
ciilly difpofes to the plethoric and inflam- 
matory Hate, and that food is to be there- 

# 

fore cipecially avoided ; but, on the other 
hand, it is vegetable aliment of the lowed 
c-uality that is in danger of weakening the 
fyfiern too much, by not affording fufficient 

nourifhment, and more particularly, of 
weakening the tone of the Aomach by its 
a;cfccncv. It is therefore a diet of a mid- 
J!c nature that is to be chofen ; and milk is 

preciicly 
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precifely of this kind, as containing both a* 

nimal and vegetable matter. 

As approaching to the nature of milk, 
and as being a vegetable matter containing 
the greateft portion of nourilhment, the fa- 
rinaceous feeds are next to be chofeu, and 
are the food moil proper to be joined with 
milk. 



DXIV. 



With refpeft to drink, fermented liquors are 
ufeful only when they are joined with animal 
food, and that by their acefcency; and their 
ilimulusisonlynecefTaryfromcuftoin. When, 

* 

iherefore, animal food is to be avoided, fer- 
mented liquors are unnccefriry ; and, by in- 
creafing the acefcency of vegetables, thefe 

i 

liquors may be hurtful. The ftimulus of 
fermented, or fpirituous liquors, is not necef- 
fary to the young and vigorous, and, when 
much employed, impairs the tone of the 

fyftem. Thefe liquors, therefore, are to' be 

avoided* 
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avoided, except fo far as cuftom and the 
declining ftate of the fyftem may have ren- 
dered them neceffary. For preventing or 

moderating the regular gout, water is the 
only proper drink. 



DXV. 



With refpeft to an abflemious courfe, it 
lias been fuppofed, that an abftinence from 
animal food and fermented liquors, or the 
living upon milk and farinacea alone for 

the fpace of one year, might be fufficient 
for a radical cure of the gout: And it is pof- 
fible that, at a certain period of life, in cer- 
tain circumftances of the conftitution, fuch 
a meafure might anfwer the purpofe. But 

this is very doubtful ; and it is more proba- 
ble, that the abftinence muft,in a great mea- 
fure, be continued, and the milk diet be per- 
fiited in for the reft of life, It is well known, 

that fevenl pcrfons who had entered on an 

abfteaiious courfe, and had been thereby de- 

liveied 
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livered from the gout, have, however, upon 
returning to their former manner of full li- 
ving, had the difeafe return upon them with 

as much violence as before, or in a more ir- 
regular, and more dangerous form. 



DXVI. 



It has been alledged, that, for preventing 
the return of the gout, blood-letting, or fca- 

rifications of the feet frequently repeated, 

and at ftated times, may be pra&ifed with 

advantage ; but of this I have had no expe- 



rience. 



DXVII. 



Exercife and abftinence are the means 

of avoiding the plethoric ftate which gives 

* 

the difpofition to the gout, and are therefore 
the means propofed for preventing paro- 
xyfms, or at leaft for rendering them left 

frequent, and more moderate. But many 

circumftancea 
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circumftances prevent the fteadinefs neceffary 

in purfuing thefe meafures ; and, therefore, 
in fuch cafes, unlefs great care be taken to 
avoid the exciting caufes, the difcafc may 
frequently return ; and, in many cafes, the 

preventing of paroxyfms is chiefly to be ob- 
tained by avoiding thofe exciting caufes e- 

numerated in (CCCCLXVII.) The conduct 

neceffary for avoiding them, will be fuffi- 
ciently obvious to perfons acquainted with 
the do&rines of the Hygieine, which we 

fuppofe to have been delivered in another 

place. 



DXVIII. 



A due attention in avoiding thofe feveral 
caufes, will certainly prevent fits of the gout; 
and the taking care that thofe exciting cau- 
fes be never applied in a great degree, will 
certainly render fits more moderate when 
they do come on. But", upon the whole, it 

will appear, that a drift attention to the 

whole 
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whole conduct of life, is in this matter ne- 

ceflary ; and, therefore, when the predifpo- 
fition has taken place, it will be extremely 
difficult to avoid the difeafe. 



DXIX. 



lam indeed firmly perfuaded, that, by ob- 
viating the predifpofition, and by avoiding the 

exciting caufes, the gout may be entirely pre- 
vented : But, as the meafures neceflary for 
this purpofe will, in moft cafes, be purfued 
with difficulty, and even with relu&ance, 
men have been very defirous to find a me- 
dicine which might anfwer the purpofe, 
without any reftraint on their manner of li- 
ving. To gratify this defire, phyficians 
have propofed, and to take advantage of it, 
empirics have feigned many remedies, as 

we have already obferved. Of what nature 
feveral of thefe remedies have been, I cannot 

certainly fay ; but, of thofe which are un- 
known, we conclude, from their having been 

only 
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only of temporary fame, and from their ha- 
ving foon fallen into negled, that they have 

been either inert or pernicious, and there- 
fore I make no inquiry after them ; and 
fhall now remark only upon one or two 
known remedies for the gout which have 
been lately in vogue. 



DXX. 



Qne of thefe is what as been named ia 
England, the Portland Powder. This is not 
a new medicine, but is mentioned by Ga- 
len, and, with fome little variation in ics 

compofuion, has been mentioned by the wri- 
ters of almoft every age fince that time. It 

appears to have been at times in faftiion, and 



to have again fallen into negleft ; and I 
think that this laft has been owing to its ha- 
ving been found to be, in many inftances, 
pernicious. In every inftance which I 
have known of its exhibition for the length 

of time prefcribed, the perfons who had ta- 
ken it were indeed afterwards free from any 

inflammatory 
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inflammatory affection of the joints ; but 
they were affe&ed with many fymptoms of 
the atonic gout ; and all, foon after finilh- 
ing their courfe of the medicine, have been 
attacked with apoplexy, afthina, or dropfy, 
which proved fatal. 



DXXL 



Another remedy which has had the ap- 
pearance of preventing the gout, is, an alkali 
in various forms, fuch as the fixed alkali, 
both mild and cauftic, lime-water, foap, and 
abforbent earths. Since it became common 

to exhibit thefe medicines in nephritic and 

calculous cafes, it has often happened, that 
they were given to thofe who were at the 
fame time fubjett to the gout ; and it has 
been obferved, that, under the ufe of thefe 

medicines, gouty perfons have been longer 

free from the fits of their difeafe. That, 
however, the ufe of thefe medicines has en- 
tirely prevented the returns of gout, I do 

aot know ; becaufe I never puflied the ufe 

E e e of 
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of thofc medicines for a long time, being at>- 

prehenfive that (he long continued ufe of 

them might produce a hurtful change ift the 
ftate ot the fluids. 



DXXII. 



With refpeft to preventing the gout, I 

have only one other remark to offer. As 

the preventing the gout depends very much 

on fupporting the tone of the (lomach, and 
avoiding indigeftion ; fo coftivenefs, by oc- 
cafioning this, is very hurtful to gouty per- 
fons. It is therefore neceflary for fuch per- 

fons to prevent or remove coftivenefs, and, 
by a laxative medicine, when needful ; but it 
is at the farjie time proper, that the medicine 
employed fhould be fuch as may keep the 

belly regular, without much purging. Abe- 
tics, rhubarb, magnefia alba, or flowers of 
fulphu', may be employed, as the one or the 
other may happeo to be beft fuited to parti** 
cular perfons. 

DXxiir. 
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DXXUL 



Thefe are the feveral meafures from (DV. 

to DXXtl.) to be purfued in the intervals of 
the paroxyfms ; and wc are next to mention 
the meafures proper during the time of them* 



DXXIV. 



As during the time of paroxyfms the 

body is in a feverilh Hate, no irritation fliould 
then be added to it ; and every parr, there- 
fore, of the antiphlogiftic regimen, (CXXIV. 

CXXV.) except the application of cold, 
ought to be ftri&ly obferved. 

Another exception to the general rule may 
occur, when the tone of the flomach is weak, 
and when the patient has been before much 
accuflomed to the ufe of" ftrong drink ; for 
then it may be allowable, and even neceifary! 
to give fome animal food, and a little wine. 



DXXV. 
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DXXV. 



That no irritation is to be added to the 
fyftem during the paroxyfms of gout, ex- 
cept in the cafes mentioned, is entirely agreed 
upon among phyficians : But it is a more 

difficult matter to determine, whether, during 
the time of paroxyfms, any meafures may 

be puruied to moderate the violence of reac- 
tion and of inflammation. Dr Sydenham 

has given it as his opinion, that the more vio- 
lent the inflammation and pain, the paro- 
xyfms will be the fhorter, as well as the inter- 
val between the prefent and next paroxyfm 

longer ; and, if this opinion be admitted 
as juft, it will forbid the ufe of any re- 

medies which might moderate the inflam- 
mation ; which is, to a certain degree, un- 
doubtedly neceffary for the health of the bo- 
dy. On the other hand, acute pain prefles 
for relief; and, although a certain degree of 
inflammation may ieem abfolutely neceflary, 

it is not certain but that a moderate degree of 

it 
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it may anfwer the purpofe : And it is cvea 

probable, that, in many cafes* the violence of 
inflammation may weaken the tone of the 
pafts, and thereby invite a return of pare- 
xyfms. It feems to me to be in this way, 
that, as the difeafe advances, the paroxyfms 

become more frequent. 



DXXVI. 



From thefe laft confiderations, it feetts prd* 
bable, that, during the time of paroxyfms> 
fome meafures may be taken to moderate the 
violence of the inflammation and pain, and 

particularly, that in firft paroxyfms, and, in 
the young and vigorous, blood-letting at the 
arm may be pra&ifed with advantage : But 
I am perfuaded, that this pradice cannot be 
repeated often with fafety, becaufe blood-let- 
ting not only weakens the tone of the fyftem, 
but may alfo contribute to produce Plethora. 

I believe* however, that bleeding by leeches 

on the foot, and upon the inflamed part, 

may 
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may be pra&ifed, and repeated with greater 

fefety ; and I Lave known iriilances of its ha* 
ving been pradiicd with fa 4 etv, to moderate 
and fhortrn parcxvftns ; but how far it may 
be carried, we have not had experience e- 

nough to deier urine. 



DXXVII. 



Befides blood-letting, and the antiphlo- 

giftic regimen, it has been propoied to em- 
ploy remedies for moderating the inflam- 
matory fpafm of the part affeded, luch as 
Warm bathing and emollient poultices. Thefe 
have fomeumes been employed with advan* 

Uge and fafety ; but, at other times, have 
been found to give occafion to a retroceflkm 

of the gout. 



DXXVIIL 



Bliftering is a very effectual means of re- 
lieving and diicuffing a paroxyfm of the 

gout ; 
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gout; but has alfo frequently had the effed 
of rendering it retrpcedeat. 



EXXIX. 



The flinging with nettles I consider as a- 

nalogous to bliftering ; and I think it pro 

bable that it would be attenJed with the fame 

danger. 



DXXX. 



The burning with moxa, or other fub- 
fiances, I confi Jer as a remedy of the fame 

1 

kind. I have had, inieed, m evidence o£ 

1 

this proving hurtful ; but neither have 1 had 
any proper evidence of its having proved a 
radical cure. 



DXXXI. 



Catnphire» and fome aromatic oils, have 
the power of allayiag the pain, and of re- 

moving 
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moving the inflammation from the part af* 
fe&ed; but thefe remedies commonly make 
the inflammation only fhift from one par: 

to another, and therefore with the hazard of 

its falling upon a part where it may be rnore 
dangerous, and they have fometimes render- 
ed the gout retrocedent. 



DXXXIL 



From thefe refledions fDXXX et feq.) it 
will appear, that fome danger muft attend e- 
very external application to the parts affec- 
ted, during a paroxyfm ; and that therefore 
the common pra&ice of committing the per- 

fon to patience and flannel alone, is eftablifh- 
ed upon the beft foundation. 



DXXXIIL 



Opiates give the mod certain relief from 
pain, but, when given in the beginning of 

gouty paroxyfms, occafion thefe to return 

with 
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with greater violence. When, however, the 
paroxyfms (hall have abated in their vio- 
lence, but ftill continue to return, fo as to 
occafion painful and reftlefs nights, opiates 
may be then given with fafety and advan- 
tage, efpecially in the cafe of perfons advan- 
ced in life, and who have been often affe&ed 

with the diieaie. 



DXXXIV. 



When, after paroxyfms have ceafed, fome 
fwelling and ftiffnefs {hall remain in the 
joints, thefe fymptoms are to be difcuffed by 

the diligent ufe of the flefh-brufh. 



DXXXV. 



Purging, immediately after a paroxyfm, 
will be always employed with the hazard of 
bringing it on again. 



F f f DXXXVI. 
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DXXXVI. 



I have now finifhed what has occurred to 
be iaid upon the means of preventing and 

curing the regular gout ; and (hall now con- 

fider its management when it has become 

irregular, of which 1 have obferved there are 

three different cafes. 



DXXXVIL 



In the firft cafe, which I have named the 

atonic gout, the cure is to be accomplifhed 
by carefully avoiding all debilitating caufes, 

and by employing, at the fame time, the 
means of flrengthening the fyftem in gene- 
ral, and the ftomach in particular. 



DXXXVIIL 



For the avoiding debilitating caufes, I 

muft refer to the do&riiies of the Hygieine, 
as in (DXVI1.) 

DXXXIX. 
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DXXXIX. 



For ftrengthening the fyftem in gene- 
ral, I tnuft recommend frequent exercife on 

horfeback, and moderate walking, C'lIJ ba- 
thing alfo may anfwer the purpofe, and may 
be fafely employed, if it appear to be power- 
ful in ftimulating the (yilein, and be not ap- 
plied when the extremities are threatened 
with any pain. 

For fupporting the tone of the fyflem in. 
general, when threatened with atonic gout, 
fotne animal food ought to be employed, and 
the more acefcent vegetables ought to be a- 
voided. In the fame cafe, fome wine alfo 
may be neceffary •, but it fliould be in mode- 
rate quantity, and of the lead actfcent kinds ; 
and, if every kind of wine (hall be found to 
increafe the acidity of the flomach, ardent 

fpirits and water mull be employed. 



DXL. 
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DXL. 



For lengthening the ftomach, bitters and 
the Peruvian b*rk maybe employed ; but care 
muft be taken that they be not conftantly 
employed for any great length of time. 

The moft effedual medicine for ftrength« 

ening the ftomach is iron, which may be 
employed under various preparations; but, to 
me, the bell appears t ► be the ruft in fine pow- 
der, which may be given in very large dofes. 
For fupporting the tone of the ftomach, 

aromatics may be employed ; but (hould be 
ufed With caution, as the frequent and large 

uie of them may have an oppofite effe£t, 
and they fhould therefore be given only in 
compliance with former habits, or for pal- 
liating prcflnt fymptoms. 

When the ftomach happens to be liable to 
indigeiuon, gentle vomits may be frequently 
given, and proper laxatives (h uid he always 
employed to obviate, or to remove wllwwvrfh 

1>XLI. 
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DXLI. 



In the atonic gout, or in perfons liable to 
it, to guard againft cold is efpecially necef- 
fary ; and the moft certain means of doing 
this, is by repairing to a warm climate du- 
ring the winter-feafon. 



DXLIL 



In the more violent cafes of the atonic 
gout, bliftering the lower extremities may 
be ufeful ; but that remedy fhould be avoid- 
ed when any pain threatens the extremities. 
In perfons liable to the atonic gout, iffues 
may be eftablifhed in the extremities, as, in 
fome meafure, a fupplement to the diieafe. 



DXLIII. 



A fecond cafe of the irregular gout, is 
that which I have named the Ketrocedent. 

When 
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When this affe&s the ftomach and intef- 
tines, relief is to be iuftantly attempted by 
the tree ufe of ftrong wines, joined with 
aromatics, and given warm ; or, if thcfe fhall 
not prove powerful enough, ardent lpints 
muft be employed, and are to be given ma 
large dofe. In moderate attacks, ardent fpi- 
rits, impregnated with garlic, or with afa 
foetida, may be employed ; or, even without 
the ardent lp'rits, a iblulk n of ala foetida, 
with the volatile alkali, may anfwer tne pur- 
pofe. Opiates are oiten an effectual reme- 
dy, and may be joined with atojialics, as in 
the Llcdluarium Thebaicum; or they may 
be ufezully joined with vulat. alkali and cam- 

phire. Mufk has likewile proved iileful in 

this difeafe. 

When the affeftion of the ftomach is ac- 
companied with vomiting, this may be en- 
couraged, by taking draughts ot warm wine, 

at tirlt wich water, and afterwards without 
it ; having at length recourle, if neceflary 
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to 
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to fome of the remedies above mentioned, 
and particularly the opiates. 

In like manner, if the inteftines be affec- 
ted with diarrhoea, this is to be at firft en- 
couraged,by taking plentifully of weak broth; 
and when this {hall have been done fuffici- 
ently, the tumult is to be quieted by opiates. 



DXLIV. 



When the retrocedent gout (hall affeft the 
lungs, and produce afthma, this is to be cu- 
red by opiates, by antifpafmodics, and, per- 
haps, by bliltering on the breaft or back. 



DXLV. 



When the gout, leaving the extremities, 
fhall affeft the head, and produce pain, verti- 
go, apoplexy, or palfy, our refources are very 

precarious. The mod probable means of re- 
lief is, bliftering the head ; and, if the gout 
fhall have receded very entirely from the 
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extremities, 
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tstremities, blifters may be applied to 
thefe alfo. Together with thefe hlifterings, 
aromatics, and the volatile alkali, may be 
thrown into the flomach. 



DXLVI. 



The third cafe of the irregular gout is 
what I name the Mifplaced, that is, when 

the inflammatory affe&ion of the gout, in- 

ftead of falling upon the extremities, falls 

vpon fome internal part. In this cafe, the 
difeafe is to be treated by blood-letting, and 
by fuch other remedies as would be proper 
in an idiopathic inflammation of the fame 

parts. 



DXLVIL 



Whether the tranflation (o frequently 
made from the extremities to the kidneys, is 

to be confidered as an inftance of the mif- 
placed gout, feems, as we have faid before* 

uncertain ; 
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uncertain ; but I am difpofed to think it fotne- 
thing different ; and therefore am of opinioa 
that, in the Nephralgia Calculoja produced 
upon this occaiion, the remedies of inflam- 
mation are to be employed no farther than 
they may be otherways fometimes neceffary 
in that dileaie, anting from other caufes 
than the gout. 



End of the First Volume. 



